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HOW THE REV. DR. STONE BETTERED HIS SITUATION. 


AN EXAMINATION OF THE ASSURANCE OF SALVATION, AND THE CERTAINTY OF BELIEF, 
TO WHICH WE ARE AFFECTIONATELY INVITED BY HIS HOLINESS THE POPE. 
By Lzronarp Wootsry Bacon. 


UNDOUBTEDLY, the Rev. Dr. Stone would 
do well to get him a scapular. ‘* About 
the year 1251, the Holy Virgin appeared to 


the blessed St. Simon Stock, an English-* 


man, and giving him her scapular, said to 
him that those who wore it should be safe 
from eternal damnation.”’: Furthermore, 
‘‘ Mary appeared at another time to Pope 
John XXII., and directed him to declare to 
those who wore the above-mentioned scapu- 
lar, that they should be released from pur- 
gatory on the Saturday after death”; this 
the same pontiff announced in his bull, 
which was afterwards confirmed by ‘‘ several 
other popes.” * This, declared in a book 
which is guaranteed by a pope to contain no 
false doctrine, is really the nearest that we 
can find in the entire Roman system to an 
assurance of salvation. But to the utter 
dismay of poor Dr. Stone, just as he is on 
the point of closing his hand on what the 
pope had invited him to—‘ laying hold,” 
as an old writer expresses it, ‘‘on eternal 
life” in the form of a scapular—he discov- 
ers not only that Pope Paul V., in 1612, 
added a sort of codicil to the Virgin's 
promise, which makes it doubtful, but in 
general, that the inerrant author of the 
Glories of Mary ‘‘ protests that he does not 
intend to attribute any other than purely 
human authority to all the miracles, revela- 
tions and incidents contained in this book.’ 
But ‘‘ purely human authority” is not ex- 
actly what we care to risk our everlasting 
salvation on ; is it, Dr. Stone ? 

Nothing seems to remain for our bewil- 
dered friend but to apply for indulgences. 
To be sure, he does not yet know that he 
has ever been effectually loosed from 





* Glories of Mary, pp. 271, 272, 660. 
+ Glories of Mary, Protest of the Author, p. 4. 


mortal sin, or if he has been, that he 
will not relapse into it and die in it; and 
in either case indulgences will do him no 
good. He will go down quick into hell, and 
not get his money back either. But, sup- 
posing him to have escaped eternal perdi- 
tion, it will be well worth while to have 
secured indulgences—which may be had of 
assorted lengths, from twenty-five day in- 
dulgences for “ naming reverently the name 
of Jesus, or the name of Mary,” up to 
twenty-five thousand and thirty thousand 
year indulgences, granted for weightier 
considerations. But, inasmuch as Dr. Stone 
has not the slightest idea how many mill- 
ions of years he may have to stay in pur- 
gatory, if he ever has the happiness to get 
there, it will be best for him to go in for 
plenary indulgences, and save all mistakes. 
There are various ways of securing them, 
and it may well employ all Dr. Stone’s un- 
questionable talents how he shall get the 
amplest indulgence at the least cost of 
time and labor. On a superficial examina- 
tion, we are disposed to think that there is 
nothing better to recommend than the wear- 
ing of scapulars. 

Says St. Alphonsus de Ligouri: “The in- 
dulgences that are attached to this scapular 
of our Lady of Mt. Carmel, as well as to 
the others of Dolors of Mary, of Mary of 
Mercy, and particularly to that of the Con- 
ception, are innumerable daily and plenary, 
in life and at the article of death. For my- 
self, I have taken all the above scapulars. 
And let it be particularly made known that 
besides many particular indulgences, there 
are annexed to the scapular of the Im- 
maculate Conception, which is blessed by 
the Theatine Fathers, all the indulgences ° 
which are granted to any religious order, 
































pious place or person. And particularly by 
reciting ‘Our Father,’ ‘Hail Mary,’ and 
‘Glory be to the Father,’ six times in 
honor of the most holy Trinity and of the 
immaculate Mary, are gained each time 
all the indulgences of Rome, Portuncula, 
Jerusalem, Galicia,which reach the number 
of four hundred and thirty-three plenary 
indulgences, besides the temporal, which 
are innumerable. All this is transcribed 
from a sheet printed by the same Theatine 
Fathers.”* O, if the Theatine Fathers 
were only infallible, or if we could be sure 
that indulgences were absolute, and not 
conditional upon sundry uncertainties, how 
happy we might be. But a great theologian, 
afterwards a Pope,+ declared that “the 
effects of the indulgence purchased or ac- 
quired, are not absolute, but more or less 
good, more or less complete, according to 
the dispositions of the penitent and the 
manner in which he performs the work to 
which the indulgence is attached.” And 
one has only,to glance through the pages 
of some theologian like Dr, Peter Dens, 
to find that this whole doctrine of in- 
dulgences is so contrived as to be, on 
the one hand, indefinitely corrupting and 
depraving to the common crowd of sinners, 


and, on the other hand, to give the least . 


possible of solid comfort to fearful con- 
sciences. With every promise of remission 
that the Church gives—for a consideration 
—she reserves to herself a dozen qualifica- 
tions and evasions which make it of non- 
effect. 

In the dismal uncertainty which besets 
every expedient for securing one’s salvation 
which we have thus far considered, our 
friend will devote himself in sheer despera- 
tion to works of mortification, which are 
alleged by his advisers to have a good 
tendency to “appease the wrath of God.” 
Fastings and abstinences are good; but a 
hair shirt is far more effective, if his skin is 
tender; and we cannot doubt that flagella- 
tion is more serviceable than either. A good 
scourge is not expensive, but it should have 
bits of wire in the lashes, for a more rapid 
diminution of purgatorial pains. Sundry 
contrivances applied to one’s bed, or to the 





* Glories of Mary, p. 661. 


+ Pope Adrian VI., Comm. on the Fourth Book of The 
Sentences, quoted by Bungener, Council of Trent, p. 4. 

t Dens, Tractat, de Indulg., 34, 37, 38, 39, et passim. 
Says Cardinal Wiseman: ‘* For you, my Catholic breth- 
ren, know that without a penitent confession of your 
sins and a worthy participation of the blessed Eucharist, 
no indulgence is anything worth.’’ Doctrines of the 
Church, Vol. ii., p. 76. This, however, is said in a course 
of lectures designed to commend the doctrines of the 
Church to Protestants; when the object has been to com- 
fort the devotee, or to raise revenue for the Roman 
treasury, the tone of the authorized representatives of 
the Church has sometimes been far more assuring. 
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sole of one’s shoes, are recommended by 
the experience of some eminent saints 
as of great efficacy in securing one against 
future torment. It would not be well for 
Dr. Stone, in his quest for assurance, to 
omit any of them. But, alas! when he has 
done all, he is in the same dreary, dismal 
darkness as before. 

Through such dim and doubtful ways 
the poor Doctor treads, halting and _hesi- 
tating, till he comes towards the end of this 
weary life. Of all his friends who have 
departed this life before him, he has no 
confident assurance that they are not in 
hell; but he cherishes a hope that they may 
be roasting in the fires of purgatory, though 
he is aware that there is even a faint 
chance that they may be in heaven; but he 
pays for daily masses and indulgences in 
their behalf, being assured by the theolo- 
gians that if these do not help his friends, 
they may in all probability be of service 
to some one else.* The nearest to certainty 
that he comes on any such question is in the 
belief that his godly parents and friends 
that have lived and died in simple faith on 
the Lord Jesus Christ, are suffering ever- 
lasting damnation—and even this is doubt- 
ful. As the hour of death draws near he 
feels for his various scapulars, and finds 
them right; he sends for his confessor, and 
makes one more confession, which is sub- 
ject to all the doubtful conditions of those 
that have gone before; receives once more 
an absolution, which is absolute in its 
terms, but conditional in its meaning; and 
receives the half of a eucharist, the ef- 
ficiency of which depends on an uncertain 
combination of conditions in his own soul 
and history, complicated with an utterly 
unascertainable series of facts in the hidden 
intention of every one of a series of priests 
and bishops back to Simon Peter himself. 
This done, the Church approaches him with 
a final sacrament, which promises once 
more to do what it thereby acknowledges 
that the other sacraments have failed to 
accomplish—to “wipe away offences, if 
any remain, and the remains of sin”—to 
“confer grace and remit sins.”+ 

But it is entirely unsettled among theo- 
logians what this promise means. It can- 
not be the remitting of mortal sin, for if 
the penitent have any such unforgiven, he 
is not allowed to receive the unction; and 
it cannot refer to venial sins, for a good 
many reasons that are laid down; and it 
cannot mean “ proneness or habit left from 
past sin,” for “it often happens that they 


* Dens, Tract. de Indulg., No. 40. 
+ Conc. Trid. Sess. xiv., Can. 2. 
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who recover after the sacrament feel the 
same proneness to sin as before.” * In fact, 
at the conclusion of the sacrament Dr. 
Stone will send for his lawyer, and if any- 
thing remains of his property after his 
heavy expenditure in masses and indul- 
gences for the benefit of his deceased 
friends, he will leave it by will, to be given 
for masses to shorten up the torments which 
after all these labors and prayers to Mary, 
and mortifications, and sacraments, he still 
perceives to be inevitable + But, even in 
this he bethinks himself of the uncertainty 
whether masses, paid for in advance, will 
ever be actually said or sung.[ But, poor 
soul, it is the best he can do, and so he gets 
them to give him a blessed taper to hold, 
and gives up the ghost while it burns out, 
and they sprinkle his body with holy water, 
and bury it in consecrated ground to keep it 
safe from the demons; and his children give 
their money to get him out of purgatory 
(in case he is there), and down to the latest 
generation never know (unless their money 
gives out) whether they have succeeded, 
or whether, in fact, he has not all the while 
been hopelessly in hell along with his good 
old father and mother. 

We cannot better wind up this exhibi- 
tion of the way in which the Church of 
Rome fulfils her promise of giving as- 
surance of salvation, than by quoting the 
language of a most competent witness, the 
Rev. J. Blanco White, once a Roman 
Catholic theologian in high standing in 
Spain, afterwards a Protestant, whose 
trustworthiness is vouched for by Father 
Newman, from intimate personal acquaint- 
ance.§ Mr. White says: 





* Bellarmine, de Extr. Unct. i., 9, T. ii., p.1198,9. Quoted 
in Pusey’s Eirenicon, 209-211. 


+A most striking instance of this is recorded in one of 
the most interesting and recent records of Roman 
Catholic piety—the Life of the Curé d’Ars. The old Curé 
of Ars had lived a life of preéminent holiness, in which 
his acts of self-mortification had been so austere and 
cruel as to have broken down his health—such that 
others could not hear them described without a shudder. 
As his death drew near he ‘‘desired to be fortified by 
the grace of the last sacrament’; and the Abbé Vianney 
then heard his confession, and administered to him the last 
rites of the Church. * * * “The following day the Abbé 
Vianney celebrated a mass for his revered master, at 
which all the villagers were present. When this service 
was concluded, M. Balley requested a private interview 
with his vicar. During this last and solemn conversation, 
the dying man placed in his hands the instruments of his 
nitence (scourges, etc). ‘Take care, my poor Vianney,’ 
he said, ‘to hide these things; if they find them after my 
death they will think I have done something during my 
life for the expiation of my sins, and they will leave me 
in purgatory to the end of the world.’” The Curé d’Ars. 
A Memoir of Jean-Baptiste-Marie Vianney. By Georgina 
Molyneux. London, 1869. 
¢There will hardly fail to occur to him the _scan- 
dalous cause célébre tried a few months since in Paris— 
the case of a large brokerage in masses for the dead, 
which undertook to get the masses performed by country 
priests at a lower figure than the ruling city prices, but 
was detected in retaining the money without securing the 
saying of the masses at all. 


§“I have the fullest confidence in his word when 
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“The Catholic who firmly believes in 
the absolving power of his Church, and 
never indulges in thought, easily allays all 
fears connected with the invisible world. 
Is there a priest at hand to bestow abso- 
lution at the last moment of life, he is sure 
of a place in heaven, however sharp the 
burnings may be which are appointed for 
him in purgatory. 

“But, alas for the sensitive, the con- 
sistent, the delicate mind that takes the 
infallible church for its refuge! That 
church offers, indeed, certainty in every- 
thing that concerns our souls; but, Thou, 
God, who hast witnessed my misery and 
that of my nearest relations—my mother 
and my two sisters—knowest that the 
promised certainty is a bitter mockery. 
The Catholic pledges of spiritual safety 
are the most agonizing sources of doubt. 

“The sacraments intended for pardon 
of sins could not (according to the common 
notions) fail in producing the desired 
effect. For if, as was subsequently given 
out, all those divinely instituted rites de- 
manded such a spiritual state in the re- 
cipient as, without any external addition, 
would produce the desired effect, what 
advantage would be offered to the believ- 
er? If absolution demanded true repent- 
ance to deliver from sin, this was leaving 
the sinner in the same condition as he was 
in before even the name of the pretended 
Sacrament of Penance was heard of in the 
world. But, if these conditions alone can 
give security, no thinking person, and es- 
pecially no anxious, timid person, can find 
certainty in the use of the Sacraments. 
And none but the naturally bold and con- 
fident do find it. To these the Sacraments, 
instead of being means of virtue, are 
encouragements of vice and iniquity. 

“O God! if Thou couldst hate anything 
Thou hast made, what weight of indigna- 
tion would have fallen upon a Constantine 
and an Alva! And yet the former, having 
put off baptism till the last opportunity 
of sinning should be on the point of van- 
ishing with the last breath of life, declares 
the heavenly happiness which filled his 
soul from the moment he came out of the 
baptismal water; the latter, that cold- 
blooded butcher of thousands, declares 
that he dies without the least remorse. On 
the other hand, have I not seen the most 
innocent among Thy worshippers live and 
die in a maddening fear of hell! They 





he witnesses to facts, and facts which he knew.” He 
was one ** who had special means of knowing a Catholic 
country, and a man you can trust.” Lectureson the 

mt Position of Catholics in England, by John Henry 
Newman, D.D. 1851. 
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tremble at the Sacraments themselves, lest, 
from want of a firm preparation, they 
should increase their spiritual danger.” * 

It might be very tedious to read, but it 
would certainly be very easy to present, 
like proofs to show that in “heeding the 
invitation” of the Pope to come to him for 
infallible teaching in matters of belief, Dr. 
Stone has come only to like grief and 
anxious uncertainty. He has stated very 
neatly the fallacy of those who have sought 
for an infallible interpreter of scripture in 
the writings of the Fathers. “They do not 
see that in place of acting upon a new rule, 
they have only increased the difficulties of 
the old; that instead of obtaining an in- 
terpreter, they have only multiplied the 
number of the documents, which they 
must themselves interpret, or have inter- 
preted for them”; and “are, in fact, re- 
sorting to what has been aptly called ‘the 
most ingenious of all Protestant contri- 
vances for submitting to nothing and no- 
body.’” + Marvellous! that a man who is 
so shrewd to perceive this fallacy in the 
system he has just left, should be so blind 
to the same fallacy in the system he has 
just adopted! He had 

** Jumped into a bramble bush 
And scratched out both his eyes; 
‘* And when he saw his eyes were out, 
With all his might and main, 
He jumped into another bush 
To scratch them in again.” 

By just so far as his new teacher is in- 
fallible, it is simply documentary—paper 
and printer’s ink—F thers, Councils, Bulls, 
Briefs, more Bulls, more Briefs, and an- 
other Council again, documents upon docu- 
ments, all in the Latin tongue (which, 
happily, Dr. Stone is able to read), until 
the world cannot hold the books that 
have been written. But, on the other hand, 
just as far as he has access to his new 
teacher as a living teacher—a representa- 
tive of the Catholic hierarchy—he finds 
him confessedly fallible—an uninspired 
priest or bishop, likely enough an un- 
convicted heretic, and at least liable to 
all human blunders and endless “ varia- 
tions” in expounding and applying the 
faith of the Church. If, disgusted with 
these miserable comforters, he carries his 
doubts to the apostolic threshold, and re- 
ceives a solution of them from the succes- 
sor of Peter himself, it is a poor reward 
for his pilgrimage, when he learns that the 
words of the pontiff spoken in his capacity 





* Life of the Rev. Joseph Blanco White, written by him- - 


self. Edited by John Hamilton Thom. London, 1845. 
Vol. III., pp. 256-258. 


+ The Invitation Heeded, pp. 158, 159. 
° 
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as a private teacher are no more infallible 
than those of any Protestant minister. So 
that the certainty of poor Dr. Stone’s faith, 
unless he chooses the alternate risk of going 
to the documents himself, and taking his 
chance of being “saved by scholarship,” 
or by “ private interpretation,” is resolved 
into the mere “ fides implicita ”—of being 
willing to believe the truth if he only 
knew what it was—and that, if we under- 
stand him, is just what he had before he 
got the Pope’s letter, with the exception 
that at that time there were fewer elements 
of uncertainty in his mind. 

And just as with questions of truth, so 
is it with questions of duty. In search of 
definiteness and certainty he has gone voy- 
aging upon a waste of dreary casuistry, 
upon whose fluctuating surface he lies be- 
calmed, tossed to and fro between “ proba- 
bilism ” and “ probabiliorism,” and oh, how 
seasick! There is nothing for him but 
to “do as they do in Spain”; and how that 
is we learn from Father Newman’s friend, 
Blanco White: 

“In a country where every person’s con- 
science is in the keeping of another, in an 
interminable succession of moral trusts, 
the individual conscience cannot be under 
the steady discipline of self-governing prin- 
ciple; all that is practised is obedience to 
the opinion of others, and even that obedi- 
ence is inseparably connected with the 
idea of a dispensing power. If you can 
obtain an opinion favorable to your wishes, 
the responsibility falls on the adviser, and 
you may enjoy yourself with safety. The 
adviser, on the other hand, having no con- 
sciousness of the action, has no sense of 
remorse; and thus the whole morality of 
the country, except in very peculiar cases, 
wants the steady ground of individual re- 
sponsibility.” * 

The sum of the whole matter seems to 
be this, that the certainty and confidence 
of the disciple of the Church of Rome, 
whether regarding matter of belief or 
matter of practice, consists in putting his 
head in a bag and giving the string to his 
confessor. 

The “invitation heeded” by Dr. Stone 
contains other seductive promises, which it 
would be well for us to consider if there 
were time. We can only allude with a 
word to the excellent things which His 
Holiness offers, in this invitation, to society 
and government in Protestant countries, 
in pity of the misfortunes under which he 
perceives them now to be suffering. 





* Life of J. Blanco White, L., p. 33. 
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“Whoever recognizes religion as the 
foundation of human society, cannot but 
perceive and acknowledge what disastrous 
effect this division of principles, this oppo- 
sition, this strife of religious sects among 
themselves, has had upon civil society, and 
how powerfully this denial of the authority 
established by God to determine the belief 
of the human mind, and to direct the 
actions of men as well in private as in 
social life, has excited, spread, and fostered 
those deplorable upheavals, those commo- 
tions by which almost all people are griev- 
ously disturbed and afflicted.” “On this 
longed-for return to the truth and unity 
of the Catholic Church depends the salva- 
tion not only of individuals, but also of all 
Christian society; and never can the world 
enjoy true peace unless there shall be one 
fold and one Shepherd.” * 

We see here the value of an infallible 
teacher! If it had not been revealed to us 
thus from heaven, we never should have 
guessed that what secured national tran- 
quillity was national adherence to the Holy 
See. But now we see it—by the eye of faith. 
Poor England, racked with intestine com- 
motions !—if she could but learn the secret 
of Spanish order and tranquillity and pros- 
perity! Unhappy Scotland, the prey of 
social anarchy, and devoured by thriftless 
indolence! will she not cast one glance 
across the sea, and lay to heart the lesson 
of Irish serenity and peace and wealth? 
Poor Protestant Prussia, and Denmark, and 
Scandinavia, “grievously disturbed and 
afflicted” by “those deplorable upheavals 
and commotions ” which His Holiness talks 
about, and yet so pitifully unconscious of 
them all! How slight the price—a mere 
“ Fall down and worship me ”—with which 
they might purchase to themselves the 
sweet calmness and good order and un- 
broken quiet that have characterized the 
history of Catholic France and Italy, and 
even the ineffable beatitude of those happy 
States of the Church, which, ungrateful 
for their unparalleled blessings, have been 
waiting for twenty years for a good chance 
to put the Pope (in his temporal capacity) 
into the Tiber! Nay, nay! Let us not 
refuse to bring home the teaching of our 
Shepherd to our own bosoms. What land 
has been more the victim of “ this divi- 
sion of principles, this opposition, this 
strife of religious sects among them- 
selves,” than our own unhappy country? 
Ah! were the people wise! Do they not 
feel the “disastrous effects ” of their re- 
fusal to submit to the Holy See—the 


* Letter of Pope Pius IX., Sept. 13, 1868. 
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“deplorable upheavals, and commotions,” 
and all? Can they resist the allurements 
of those examples of national happiness 
which fill the whole western hemisphere, 
save the two pitiable exceptions of Canada 
and the United States? Speak, dear Dr. 
Stone, speak once more to your infatuated 
fellow-countrymen, and persuade them, if 
you can, to end this hundred years’ history 
of commotion and revolution and dis- 
astrous change which they have lately 
completed, by substituting the majestic 
stability of Mexico, and Gautemala, and 
Colombia, and all the Catholic continent 
down to the Straits of Magellan!* Al- 
ready a ray of hope shines in upon the dark- 
ness of the Protestant land. One bright 
spot is irradiated with the triumph—the 
partial triumph—of Roman principles of 
government. Can it be irrational that 
when these principles prevail in the same 
degree throughout the land, we shall have 
everywhere, under state and general goy- 
ernments, the same placid order, the same 
security for life and property, the same 
freedom from turbulence and riot, the 
same purity of elections, the same integ- 
rity in the discharge of public trusts, the 
same awfulness of judicial virtue as pre- 
vail in the Catholic city and county of 
New York. 

We have left ourselves very little space 
to express as we would like the real respect 
which, after all, we feel for this book, and 
still more for its author. With here and 
there a slip in grammar or diction, and 
with no more of pedantry than can easily 
be pardoned to the author’s vocation, 
the work is beautifully written; and if there 
does seem to be a dreadful gap between 
what the author intended when he started, 
and what he found where he stopped, it 
must be acknowledged that he passes from 
starting point to goal with consecutive steps 
along an intelligible path. His argument, 
although encumbered with mistakes, is, 
nevertheless, good against any opponent 





*Father Hyacinthe does not seem to come up to the 
standard of Roman doctrine on this point. ‘Ah, well, 
I know—and many a time have I groaned within my- 
self to think of it—these nations of the Latin race and 
of the Catholic religion have been of late the most 
grievously tried of all! Not only by intestine fires, by the 
quaking of the earth, by the inrushing of the sea. Kk 
with impartial eye, with the fearless serenity of truth, 
with that assurance of faith which fears not to accept the 
revelations of experience, and then tell me where it is 
that the moral foundations quake most violently ? Where 
does the current of a formidable electricity give the 
severest, the most incessant shocks to republics as 
well as monarchies? Among the Latin races, among the 
Catholic nations. Yes, by some inscrutable design of 
Providence, they, more than others, have had to ‘ drink 
of the cup deep and large’; they have wet their lips more 
deeply in the chalice in which are mingled ‘the wine, the 
lightning, and the spirit of the storm’; and they have be- 
come possessed with the madness of the drunkard.” Dis~ 
courses of Father Hyacinthe, Vol. I., p. 155. 
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who accepts his premise—that the Church 
Universal is a visible corporation. His 
appeal to all Protestants to examine with 
candor the grounds of their belief, and 
bravely and sincerely accept the conse- 
quences, is earnest, tender and touching— 
all the more so, as the unhappy author in 
his very exhortation, evidently looks back 
upon those generous moments when he 
himself was practising these virtues, as 
Adam might have looked back upon Para- 
dise. Those hours can never return. Never 
more may he exercise the manly virtue 
which he now commends to others, and 
which we doubt not he faithfully practised 
until it became a prohibited good. Let 
him now attempt to look into the writings 
of those who differ from him, with a view 
to “examining candidly the grounds of his 
faith,” and the thunderbolt of the excom- 
munication late sententie breaks forth 
upon him from the Bull In Cena Domini.* 
We are so affected by the honest doctor’s 
exhortation to candid inquiry, that we 
shrink from putting ourselves, like him, in 
a situation in which if we candidly inquire 
we are damned. 

The little volume will reasonably be ex- 
pected to be more effective as a fact and a 
testimony than as an argument. Asa tes- 
timony, its precise value is this: Until 
two years ago, the author, believing him- 
self to be entirely sincere and candid, held, 
as the result of private judgment, a system 
(according to his own statement) wildly 
inconsistent, illogical and_ self-destructive, 
which he vindicated to himself and others 
by arguments plausible and satisfactory. 
Within two years,after candid but astonish- 
ingly brief examination, in the exercise of 
the same private judgment, he has dropped 
that system and adopted another, also with 
entire sincerity, and vindicated by plausi- 
ble arguments, which he is not permitted 
candidly tore-examine. It is solely by the 
use of the same private judgment that 
played him so false before, that he has 
come to embrace this other system. 

Qu.:—What is the probability that he 
has got the truth now ? 

That is what he may never know. 

One thing alone he holds intelligently— 
that the Roman Church is the true church 
of Christ; and this he knows only by his 
poor private judgment, which he is not 
permitted to revise. Everything else he 
takes on the authority of this. And this, 
being known only by private judgment, 
may be a mistake ! 

Poor man ! 





* Ligorii Theol. Moral, 63, 735, 
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AUGUST DILLMANN. 


BY THE REV. T. WITTON DAVIES, B.A. 
M.R.A.S., PRINCIPAL OF THE MIDLAND 
BAPTIST COLLEGE, NOTTINGHAM, 


From The Expository Times (Edinburgh), February, 1895. 
I. 


I rurnx it one of the greatest privileges 
of my life that I was able to spend a whole 
semester at the feet of that great master in 
Israel, the late lamented Dr. Dillmann. 
And this privilege was almost lost, for it. 
was but two and a half years ago, when I 
accepted my present position, that I stipu- 
lated before fully starting at Nottingham 
to spend five months in Germany. Four 
of these, viz., April to August, were spent 
in attending classes at the Berlin Univer- 
sity, and it was then I camein contact with 
the subject of this sketch, though I had 
seen Dr. Dillmann at Stockholm when the 
Oriental Congress was held there in 1889, 
and at my very first sight of him I was 
greatly impressed by his noble, command- 
ing presence. On the 4th of July last our 
master and our friend died, leaving behind 
him a splendid example of industry, care, 
and conscientiousness. Even as a moral 
influence, I reckon my too brief student- 
ship under, and friendship with, Dillmann 
among the most powerful and helpful of 
my life. Never did any other teacher make 
me—who am also a teacher, though how 
far behind him!—so ashamed of myself and 
so wishful and resolved to aim at better 
things. 

Dr. Dillmann’s full name was Christian 
Friedrich August Dillmann. He was born 
on the 25th day of April, 1823, ina Wiir- 
temberg village of the name of Illingen. 
When but five years old, his father under- 
took to instruct him in the principles of 
German and Latin grammar, and for four 
years he remained at home under his 
father’s tuition. 

In 1832, when nine years old, he was 
placed in the home of the Protestant clergy- 
man at Diirrmenz, near Illingen, and he 
prosecuted his studies under this man’s 
guidance for three years. 

In 1835, in the twelfth year of his age, 
he was removed to Stuttgart, the capital 
city of his native province. Here he 
worked hard and made much progress at 
the Gymnasium. 

A year later finds him in the ancient 
Cathedral School of Scheenthal, called then 


_ and now the ‘Wiirtemberg Lower Semi- 


nary’ (‘Niederes Seminar von Wiirtem- 
berg’). He continued at this school from 
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October in the year 1836 to September, 
1840, when he matriculated at the Univer- 
sity of Tiibingen. For the next five years 
he remained at the University, working 
hard and successfully. It will be thus seen 
that the whole course of his instruction 
was carried on in his native kingdom 
of Wiirtemberg, in the southwest of 
Germany. 

Notwithstanding the fact that both 
Paulus and Baur were natives of Wiirtem- 
berg, this province has for years been one 
of the most evangelical and religious in the 
Fatherland. It has sent forth far more 
ministers and missionaries than any other 
part of the Continent of the same size. It 
bore this character in Dillmann’s boyhood, 
and that devoutness and attachment to the 
Bible and its teaching, so marked in after 
years, were in no small measure due to the 
early influences amid which he grew. The 
University was, however, in a bad way, at 
least about the time when Dillmann entered 
it. The late Dr. Schaff was a student of it 
from 1837 to 1839, and in his first published 
English book (Germany: its Universities, 
ete., Philadelphia, 1857) he writes that 
during these years “ more than half of the 
theological students were tinctured more or 
less with Hegelian pantheism and destruc- 
tive criticism” (p. 95). 

In 1844 he passed his theological exami- 
nations with unusual distinction, winning 
a prize offered for the best essay on 
“ Catechetics,” and securing a valuable 
scholarship given by the City of Tiibingen 
for the best theological student. : 

During his stay at Tiibingen, Baur was 
in the height of his popularity. How far 
young Dillmann came under his influence I 
cannot say. But there was another man 
teaching at the University whose influence 
was very deep and permanent upon him—I 
mean Heinrich Ewald. From 1824, when, 
at the instance of his former teacher, Eich- 
horn, he returned to his native town of 
Gottingen, up to 1837, Ewald had taught 
at the University as repetent, as extraor- 
dinary or as ordinary professor.* The 
political events of 1837 led to his resig- 
nation, whereupon he came to England, 
meeting Rowland Williams and others. In 





*In the German universities the ordinary professor re- 
ceives full pay from the State, in addition to fees ; he is 
also a member of the faculty, and may be elected on the 
senate and tothe rectorship. The extraordinary professor 
has the honor of being called professor, and besides re- 
ceiving the fees, has usually some pay from the State; 
but he is ineligible for faculty. senate, or rectorship. The 
private docent (Berlin) or repetent (Tibingen) has no pay 
except the fees, neither may he call himself professor. 
He is, like the extraordinary professor, ineligible for the 
faculty,ete. But he is not a private coach, except in 
rare cases ; and, indeed, his method of teaching is exactly 
the same as that of the professor. 





the following year, 1838, Ewald accepted 
an invitation to be ordinary professor of 
theology at Tiibingen, and he remained at 
his new home until in 1848 he was recalled 
to Géttingen by the King of Hanover. It 
was during this ten years’ professorship at 
Tiibingen that Dillmann was a student of 
theology and latterly of Oriental languages 
at the University, and in Ewald the ardent 
student found an accomplished scholar, a 
penetrating seer, an unflagging worker,* and 
an enthusiastic teacher. No one acquainted 
with the teacher and the subsequent career 
of his pupil can fail to see the immense 
power which Ewald wielded over Dillmann. 
Those who knew Dillmann, his habits of 
life, and especially the main lines of his 
teaching, will, if they have also a knowl- 
edge of Ewald, need no illustration of 
what I have said. It is impossible in the 
short space at my disposal to enter more 
fully into this matter. I will rest satisfied 
with the statement that, apart from Ewald, 
I cannot conceive how, humanly speaking, 
the Dillmann that I knew could have come 
to be. 

Dillmann worked under Ewald from Oc- 
tober, 1840, toSeptember, 1845, when his 
career at the University came to aclose. 

Before quitting Tiibingen, he won a prize 
offered for the best essay on “The Forma- 
tion of the Old Testament Canon.” 

In October of this year he entered the 
ministry, and became assistant pastor of 
the Lutheran Church at Sersheim, near to 
his native home ; but his growing love for 
Semitic studies led him to resign his pasto- 
rate in the following May, when he returned 
to Tiibingen, and in the very month he left 
Sersheim he took his Ph.D. 

Dillmann had thus,like Julius Miller, and 
unlike the large majority of German theo- 
logical professors, some experience in min- 
isterial work ; and, although in his case it 
was short, the gain of it to teacher and 
students was undoubted. 

He had for some time given special at- 
tention to Ethiopic, and he resolved to 
publish the Ethiopic version of Enoch. In 
order to obtain a text as accurate as was 





* As illustrating Ewald’s industry, I may mention two 
facts. The venerable Dr. Samuel Davidson told me some 
months ago that when once visiting Ewald at Géttingen, 
the latter rose each morning at four or five o’clock, and 
worked nearly allday. One morning he gave up wholly 
to showing Dr. Davidson about—the first time, he told his 
visitor, he had ever made such a sacrifice. Professor 
Land, of Leyden, the friend and fellow-student at Géttin- 
gen of Dr. Néldeke, of Strasburg, once told me that the 
latter was absent on one occasion from class. Ewald 
asked him to explain his absence, whereupon Néldeke 
said he was ill. Ewald said,** That is no reason for being 
away; you will get well as soon in classasin bed. When 
Iam ill I never absent myself from my classes or even 
from my work.” 



































































possible, he spent two years visiting the 
libraries of Paris, London, and Oxford. 

In 1847-48 he published catalogues of 
the Ethiopic MSS. which he had been able 
toexamine. In 1851 beissued the Ethiopic 
text of Enoch, and two years afterwards 
appeared his translation and Commentary. 
For his other Ethiopic works, see the bibli- 
ography at the end ; but mention must be 
made at this point of his Ethiopic Gram- 
mar (1857) and Lexicon (1865), which Ernst 
Curtius described when receiving Dillmann 
into the Berlin Academy of Science as 
“Monumente deutscher Geisterkraft” 
(“Monuments of German intellectual 
power”). They have never yet been sur- 
passed or even equalled ; and when it is re- 
membered that Dillmann had no better 
books to aid him than the Lexicon (1661) 
and Grammar (1702) of Job Ludolf, his 
success in this much-neglected field is as- 
tounding. He introduced a new era into 
Ethiopic studies, and for the first time 
placed the grammar of this language on a 
scientific basis. For many years before 
his death he was acknowledged to be the 
greatest Ethiopic scholar living ; and no 
one would more willingly have accorded 
him this honor than the distinguished 
English Ethiopic scholar, the Rev. R. H. 
Charles, M.A., author of Zhe Book of 
Enoch translated from Professor Dill- 
mann’s Ethiopic Text (1893). 

But I have been anticipating events. 

In July, 1848, the very year of Ewald’s 
return to Géttingen, Dr. Dillmann, now 
twenty-five years old, accepted the post of 
repetent in Hebrew and its cognates at his 
own University. Three years later, 7. ¢., 
in 1851, he became private docent in the- 
ology, and in 1853 professor extraordinary 
in the same faculty. 

In 1854 he succeeded, at Kiel, Justin Ol- 
shausen, the accomplished author of Com- 
mentaries on Job and Psalms, and of an 
unfinished but brilliant and still useful 
Hebrew grammar, who must not be con- 
founded, however, with his brother Her- 
mann, whose Commentaries on the New 
Testament are well known, and whose 
death, at the early age of forty-five, was 
such a loss to New Testament scholarship. 
This was far away from Dillmann’s south- 
ern home. In fact, the remaining years of 
his life—forty years as they proved to be 
—were to be spent in Northern Germany. 
At Kiel, as extraordinary professor in the 
philosophical faculty, he remained for ten 
years, teaching Hebrew, Syriac, Ethiopic, 
and Sanscrit, which in the German univer- 
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sities are included under philosophy. What 
better preparation for the future Old Testa- 
ment exegete can be thought of than this 
ten years’ teaching of the Old Testament 
language and its cognates—even Sanscrit 
for comparative purposes would be helpful. 

In the year 1862 the University of Leip- 
zig conferred upon him the degree of Doc- 
tor of Theology. In 1864, ten years after 
his first settlement at Kiel, he removed to 
Giessen to be professor of theology. Here 
the well-known Dr. Stade was among his 
pupils. In 1869 that stalwart champion of 
Old Testament traditionalism, Dr. Heng- 
stenberg, passed away. For years he had 
been an enormous influence in the theolog- 
ical movements of Germany. The theolog- 
ical faculty at Berlin was packed with his 
nominees, though, as in the case of Vatke, 
there were some who gave him much 
trouble. I was once told by a German scholar 
that no one had “the ghost of a chance” 
of obtaining any post in the theological 
department of Berlin unless he subscribed 
to Hengstenberg’s views, and contributed to 
his magazine.* Dr. Dillmann was invited to 
fill this important chair, and he accepted 
the post, occupying it throughout the next 
quarter of a century with extraordinary 
faithfulness and ability. At the first he 
was looked upon as advanced, and in many 
quarters he was regarded with suspicion. 
In comparison with his predecessor, and 
for that time, he was advanced; but though 
in the successive editions of his Commen- 
taries he made more and more concessions 
to the school of Graf, Wellhausen, and 
Kuenen, he was for many years looked 
upon as conservative inhis attitude. And 
I can testify, from words which I heard 
him speak in private, that this was the 
view he himself took of his position. 

Dr. Dillmann was elected to be Rector 
of the University in 1875. At the time of 
his death he was Dean of the Theological 
Faculty. In 1881 he was President of the 
International Oriental Congress held at 
Berlin. At different periods in his profes- 
sorial career he declined invitations to the 
Universities of Marburg, Ziirich, Halle, 
Vienna, and Tiibingen. He was thrice in- 
vited to be ordinary professor at Tiibingen, 
his own University, but in each case he de- 
clined. He was honored by being elected 
a member of the leading learned soci- 
eties onthe Continent, in England, and in 
America. 


* The ee Kirchenzeitung. In each year the 
January numbers were for the most part filled with the 
editor's survey. This used to be called Hengstenberg’s 
‘*Thronrede,”’ or ** Address from the Throne.” 
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THE RELIGIOUS SITUATION 


IN 
JAPAN AS ALTERED 
BY THE WAR. 
BY REV. J. T. YOKOI, TOKYO. 
From The Congregationalist (Boston), 


To rue friends of Christian missions no 
question regarding the present war is more 
the subject of anxious consideration than 
one relating to its possible effect on the 
religious situation in Japan. Some years 
ago a strong uprising of national sentiment 
took place, which has since profoundly 
exerted its influence on politics, literature, 
and religion. And the Christian missions, 
which made a phenomenal stride forward 
during the great Europeanizing period of 
1884-1889, could not but greatly suffer 
‘when this reaction set in. Most of the 
methods which had been employed so suc- 
cessfully before, were found to be inade- 
quate and unsuited to the later entirely 
changed conditions. The work which 
seemed at one time about to carry the 
whole nation by an audacious dash was 
brought to a sudden and unexpected stand- 
still. Such was the condition of things 
when the war broke out. 

What will be the religious prospect now 
that the war has come to a successful issue? 
{1) Will the nation, flushed with success, 
be carried away by the ambition of military 
aggrandizement, so that henceforth all 
questions of religion and morals be thrown 
to the winds? (2) Will Buddhism, in view 
of its being the predominant religion of the 
people, regain its prestige and start on the 
career of reformation, and succeed in ob- 
taining the full sympathy and respect of 
the nation? (3) Will “anti-foreign” re- 
action grow stronger, and what in particu- 
lar will be the effect on the religious 
situation looked at from a missionary stand- 
point ? 

1. It will prove true, doubtless, that as a 
result of the war a considerable increase in 
the military and naval forces of the em- 
pire will take place. But, I think, it will 
not be as great as many would imagine it 
to be. It will be more marked in the navy 
than in the army, for the Japanese army, 
already numbering 75,000 men on peace 
and 200,000 on war footing, will be found 
to need, even in view of the enlarged 
sphere of operations, but a slight increase, 
say to bring the standing force up to 100,- 
000, while the navy will be found to be by 
no means so adequate. Perhaps the fleet, 
which now numbers thirty-six ships and 
weighs 65,526 tons, will have to be doubled 
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in the course of the next ten years, for which 
an increased yearly appropriation will be 
needed. On the other hand, there will be 
a strong counteracting influence against 
undue military expansion, in the natural 
ambition of the people to become a strong 
commercial power. Our military men will 
themselves readily see that unless the na- 
tion grows in commerce and manufactures 
no efficient fighting force could be safely 
maintained. I have myself no doubt that 
Japan will settle down after the war essen- 
tially a peace-loving nation, She will not, 
probably, be willing to enter again into any 
foreign war, unless compelled to do so 
through the aggressions of some European 
power. She will whet her ambition not 
merely to shine as a military power, but at 
the same time also a well-governed and 
well-educated, prosperous nation. I ven- 
ture to predict, contrary to the misgivings 
of some well-meaning friends of Japan, 
that she will come out of the victorious 
war essentially sober and level-headed. 

2. One great trouble with Buddhism is 
the fact that she is a child of pessimism. 
She is no longer young, but one of the old- 
est of religions, and, besides, she has mi- 
grated from the land of her birth to China, 
to Korea and to Japan. But with all this 
she has not, probably could not, cast aside 
her inherited characteristic. She will find 
herself impossible, I believe, saturated as 
she is with the pessimistic ideas of life, to 
be the helpmeet and consort of the domi- 
nating modern ideas in Japan. I admire 
the personality of Gotama and certain fea- 
tures of Buddhist morality, but I am com- 
pelled to state that I see little hope for the 
reformation of the Buddhist churches of 
Japan. I suspect that Buddhism as a pop- 
ular faith is fast losing its ground. Its 
esoteric tenets are no doubt profound, sub- 
tle and strangely fascinating to a certain 
class of minds, but they are too high for 
general comprehension, while their popular 
representations are so gross that they are 
only and solely upheld through the power 
of dense superstition. It would, indeed, 
be exceedingly desirable for all concerned 
if some real effective reformation could 
take place in the Buddhist churches. But 
the scandals, for instance, which constantly 
leak out from the administrative bureaus of 
the prominent sects must make the pros- 
pect very discouraging, even to the best 
friends of Buddhism. 

3. One exceedingly valuable result of the 
war will be to commit the Japanese people 
themselves irrevocably to modern ideas. It 
was because Japan had a modern army and 
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navy that she could carry through the war 
to its brilliant results. It was because 
Japan had the representative system of 
government that the authorities knew they 
could rely upon the support of the whole 
people, as it was through the press, the 
platform and public opinion that the peo- 
ple did so readily realize the import of the 
struggle and so enthusiastically responded 
to the call of the Government. It was the 
system of universal education that has made 
every soldier and sailor such an intelligent, 
patriotic and efficient factor in the present 
war. 

It was due to the opening of the country, 
and the consequent growth in manufactures 
and commerce, which made the people so 
prosperous that they have not seriously felt 
the effects of the great foreign campaign. 
It was the system of scientific finance and 
of honest administration which has invested 
the Government with so much credit that it 
led the London Zimes to exclaim that the 
Japanese treasury was “replete” with 
money. It was the introduction of the 
modern ideas of justice and of humanity 
which has led the Government and people 
of Japan to treat the Chinese captives with 
so much kindness, and which made the 
march of Japanese armies through hostile 
countries so clean of every trace of plunder 
or violence. 

Now, all these things will serve as the 
most palpable object-lesson before the 
minds of the people of the value of scien- 
tific method and of modern ideas. No 
retrograde movement will henceforth be 
possible, but the nation will be most ir- 
revocably, nay, most heartily, committed to 
progress and enlightenment. As to the 
need of religious and moral education, and 
the consciousness of this need which will 
more and more grow upon the minds of the 
people, it is but necessary tosay that Japan 
has been so far like an ocean steamer sail- 
ing rapidly with best machines and in best 
order; but as such a ship needs to be con- 
stantly supplied with coal, so Japan will 
inevitably feel the need of the religious and 
ethical life of the deepest kind, to serve as 
the motive power of all her aspirations and 
efforts. 

In the light of these facts, what will be 
the effect on the religious situation con- 
sidered from the missionary point of view? 
In the first place, national feelings will in- 
crease instead of decreasing. I am aware 
that there are good men and women who 
have been praying for the return of those 


good days of Europeanizing period, But. 


those days were but a stage which was 
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necessary in the evolution of modern Japan, 
and the nation has now passed far beyond 
that stage. The so-called “ anti-foreign 
reaction” was not really anti-foreign in 
the strict sense of the term, but the upris- 
ing of national sentiment against promis- 
cuous appropriation of European ways and 
methods. The new spirit, therefore, marked 
a great step in advance. It is the convic- 
tion that Japan is an independent and 
sovereign nation with aspirations and mis- 
sion distinct in herself. She has arrived, 
so to speak, at her year of majority, has 
thrown away her tutelage, and is to act 
henceforth as an independent, self-reliant 
people. 

Historians speak of the uprising of na- 
tional sentiment in Spain, Germany and 
Italy as one of the greatest factors in the 


‘formation of modern Europe. Japan com- 


ing out of her days of ignorance and her- 
mitage, and suddenly captivated by the 
splendor of European civilization, seemed 
at one time to have lost all her sense of per- 
sonality and independent judgment, but it 
was only apparent, and that for a time, for 
with the setting in of the so-called “ anti- 
foreign reaction” her consciousness of 
herself suddenly came back. She has be- 
come in this respect like other civilized 
nations of Europe and America. Japan is 
no more anti-foreign than America or Great 
Britain. 

Yet, on the other hand, it is necessary to 
be stated that Japan will not give up 
learning from other lands. If she did, it 
would be the most fatal thing that could 
happen to her. But the motto the Mikado 
held out in the beginning of his reign, 
“To seek knowledge throughout the 
world,” shall be forever followed by his 
loyal subjects. In fact, Japan has to choose 
between the two dilemmas in her course— 
either to be self-conceited and self-satisfied 
and thus become a sbrunken and half-dead 
nation, or to be forever open-minded and 
aspiring and thus become a growing and 
great nation. She will, however, be no 
longer like a school-child, learning by rote 
and taking for granted whatever the teacher 
has to tell, but an advanced student, with a 
definite line of study before him, exten- 
sively consulting the books of reference, 
but at the same time keeping his critical 
faculties always vigilant. 

The subject of religion cannot form one 
solitary exception to this general attitude. 
It looks, therefore, exceedingly improbable 
that any definite denominational forms of 
Christianity will ever gain predominance 
in Japan—whether it be in the forms of 
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doctrinal statement, of public worship or 
of church polity; but, on the other hand, 
that the great truths of God and man, which 
constitute the animating principles of the 
best and noblest of all ages, and as they 
were preached by a Bushnell, a Robertson, 
a Beecher, a Phillips Brooks, as they were 
represented in the lives of a Washington, 
a John Bright, a Lincoln, or as they are 
enshrined in the poetry of a Wordsworth, 
a Browning, a Tennyson—that these truths 
of light and life should not find a hearty 
welcome in the eager minds of new Japan 
seems to me to be equally improbable. 

He must be askeptic, indeed, who doubts 
that Japan, with all her noble aspirations, 
will not become Christian in the best and 
truest sense of the term. Nowhere in the 
East, not excepting India, will a true 
messenger of Christ find a warmer response 
than in the Land of the Rising Sun. Come 
to Japan, then, as William Penn came to 
America, or as Mary Fisher went to the 
Grand Turk, come bringing with you the 
message of truth and life, and you will 
never be questioned whether you are an 
American or English, but will at once be 
received to their very bosoms by the Jap- 
anese people. For in Christ Jesus “ there 
is neither Greek nor Jew, circumcision nor 
uncircumcision, Barbarian, Sythian, bond 
nor free.” It is not the denominational 
tie or doctrinal unity which unites heart to 
heart, but the possession of those truths 
which brings you into fellowship with the 
best and noblest of the earth. 

Such, then, I conceive, will be the reli- 
gious situation in Japan after the war. 
God grant to all the friends of Japan the 
heart of the wise and the eyes of seers, so 
that whatever they do may work to the 
furtherance of the kingdom of God. 
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THE GOSPEL AND THE GOSPELS. 


An ApprRESssS DELIVERED IN THE EVAN- 
GELISCHER VEREIN, ON JAN. 15, 1894, 


By BERNHARD WEIss, D.D., 


PROFESSOR OF THEOLOGY IN THE UNIVER- 
SITY OF BERLIN. 
(Translated by Rev. Charles R. Gillett, Librarian of Union 
Theological Seminary, New York.) 

DuR1nG the past summer there were sultry 
days. For weeks we gazed upward at a 
cloudless sky which appeared to be of brass. 
But at last, when the long-desired storm 
approached and emptied itself in streams of 
rain, what was our first impulse? Was it 





to betake ourselves to the meteorologists in 
order to learn by what atmospheric proc- 
esses the storm had been produced, what 
path it had followed and what its course of 
development had been? Not at all; we 
hastened forth to partake of the refresh- 
ment of nature, we filled our lungs with the 
quickened air, and we praised God for His 
gracious rain. 

This, to be sure, is a common occurrence, 
and yet it may contribute towards an ex- 
planation of a phenomenon in the history of 
our religion which at first glance must ap- 
pear enigmatical. That, too, was indeed 
a time of sultry, anxious expectation, when 
the wisdom of the heathen and the pride 
of the Jew in his law had been thoroughly 
exhausted, when the feeling took possession 
of mankind that an inevitable catastrophe 
was approaching unless help should come 
from above. And the help came. To be 
sure, those two years were only like a 
glimpse of sunlight that broke suddenly 
through the clouds—the two brief years 
during which the Saviour finished His work 
in the Holy Land, where alone the star of 
promise had heretofore shed its ray as in 
the darkness of night. If we of to-day, 
therefore, imagine ourselves in the places of 
the men who were privileged to enjoy that 
glorious season, it seems to us that they could 
have found nothing more worthy of haste 
than the recording of every occurrence of 
each hour, the tracing out of every detail of 
the growth and life, of the labor and suffer- 
ing of the man in whom they had found 
their Saviour, the recalling of every word of 
his mouth, and an anxious care for the 
most scrupulous preservation of the whole 
in speech and writing. 

But when we approach the earliest rec- 
ords of Christianity with this presupposi- 
tion, we find ourselves most remarkably dis- 
appointed. Weare met again and again by 
that Tent-maker of Tarsus, to whom the 
Lord had appeared in heavenly splendor and 
whom He had transformed from a ravaging 
enemy into His greatest apostle. ‘True, he 
had never seen the Lord during His days 
upon earth, but he knew the men who had 
once followed Him from John’s baptism to 
the cross. We would naturally suppose 
that he would have lost no time in learning 
from their lips all those things which he 
had not been dae sre to know by personal - 
experience. But he tells us expressly that 
he remained away from Jerusalem for three 
years after his conversion and that even 
then he only went there for a brief personal 
visit to Peter. Indeed, he places special 
emphasis upon the fact that he received his 

































































Gospel not from men. We have a long 
series of his epistles written during the ex- 
tended course of his long activity. In them 
we find with great clearness all the phases 
of the development of the Gospel as he pro- 
claimed it among the gentiles; but from 
him we hear almost absolutely nothing 
about the history of Jesus during His days 
upon the earth, and scarcely any of his 
words of life. 

Undeniably, he tells us again and again 
that he wishes to preach nothing but Jesus 
Christ, and Him crucified. But when he 
portrayed the Crucified One for the Gala- 
tians, his Epistle, nevertheless, does not 
present a picture calculated to inspire our 
painters to a crucifixion scene or to afford a 
Good Friday lesson for our preachers. That 
which he presented to them was the obedi- 
ence with which He subjected Himself to 
the will of the Father, the love with which 
He offered Himself for us all, the redeem- 
ing efficacy of His death and the fruit which 
it was intended to bear in our lives. We do 
not hear that he ever placed them beneath 
the cross on Golgotha, or that he led them 
past the stations of the cross. Only once, 
when he reminds Timothy of his baptismal 
confession, does he recall how Jesus had 
once borne witness to its contents before 
Pontius Pilate. When he wished to present 
to his congregations the picture of the self- 
denying, self-sacrificing love of Christ, we 
should suppose that he only needed to lay 
hold upon any event whatever in the 
wonderfully human life of Him who loved 
us even unto death. But what did he do? 
He lost himself in enraptured contemplation 
of the time which preceded all earthly his- 
tory, in which Christ, though He was rich, 
yet for oursakes became poor, and in which, 
though He regarded it not as robbery to 
be equal with God, He emptied Him- 
self. When he wished to show the Man of 
Sorrow who patiently endured all for our 
salvation, he seized upon the Old Testament 
scriptures: the reproach of them that re- 
roach thee is fallen upon me. Finally 
it was due to the fact that the Corinthians— 
those people who caused the apostle so 
much sorrow and care—in some way now 
scarcely intelligible, profaned the Holy 
Supper, that he was compelled to recall to 
their remembrance that most sacred mo- 
. ment of the night in which he was betrayed, 
when Jesus broke the bread and blessed the 
cup. ‘To them we owe it that even now we 
are privileged to hear at the Lord’s table 
the words: This do in remembrance of me. 
What, then, had become of the words of 
our Saviour to which the first company of 
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the disciples once listened with ecstasy ? 
Indeed he once refers to an expression of 
the Lord when telling the Thessalonians of 
His Second Advent, but the passage is so 
obscure and so ambiguous that it is stilla 
matter of dispute why it was cited More 
intelligible is the passage in which he refers 
to the Lord’s prohibition of divorce. But 
consider how far this subject was removed 
from the heart of that which he actually 
proposed to accomplish by His appearance 
upon the earth. And when we recall the 
practice of divorce which men have devel- 
oped out of this reference of the apostle, 
we perceive how little even the most ex- 
plicit command of the Lord is assured 
against alteration and perversion. Finally, 
he twice refers to the command of the Lord 
that those who proclaim the Gospel should 
live of the Gospel, for ‘the laborer is 
worthy of his hire.” Surely this also is not 
essential to our salvation. Nevertheless, it 
would be right profitable if it were not nec- 
essary for so many parsonages in which 
dwell hunger and care, to complain loudly, 
though with silent mouth, that a command 
of the Lord which His apostles so often 
repeated and so explicitly emphasized is so 
little heeded in His church. 

Yet one will say that the explanation is 
to ‘be found in the fact that this apostle 
never saw or heard the Lord during his stay 
on earth. But is it not remarkable that 
the Lord chose him in particular as the 
instrument by which the work of missions 
to the gentiles was first undertaken on a 
large scale? On the other hand is the fact 
so essentially different in the Epistles of 
Peter and John, who had been the confi- 
dants of the Lord, or in those of James and 
Jude, whom we call the brethren of the 
Lord? It is certainly evident that, differ- 
ent from Paul, their minds were full of the 
Lord’s words ; but on this very account we 
are the more struck by the fact that not 
one of them seemed to consider it essential 
to quote literally a single one of His expres- 
sions. In his missionary sermon, Peter 
spoke of Jesus as the man approved by God 
by mighty deeds, wonders and signs, the 
man who went about doing good and heal- 
ing all who had been overcome of the Devil; 
but these expressions he did not illustrate 
by a single incident. ‘To be sure, he re- 
ferred for attestation of what he said with 
regard to the second appearing of the Lord, 
to His glory on the mount of transfigura- 
tion and to the voice which he heard from 
heaven. But where his avowed intention 


- was to picture the Lord to the eyes of his 


readers—the Lord who suffered for us and 
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left us a pattern so that we might follow in 

His footsteps—there he spoke principally in 

the words of the Old Testament. Finally, 

it was only the Great Unknown, to whom 

we owe the masterly Epistle to the Hebrews 

and who according to his own express state- 

ment was not an apostle, who referred 

most vividly to the temptations of the Lord 

as well as to His struggles in Gethsemane 
and even to one of the expressions used 
upon the cross—only to have this reference 

misunderstood from the first and so changed 

in its meaning that it has now entirely dis- 

appeared from our Bibles. 

lt is thus evident that the earliest Chris- 

tians were not nourished spiritually upon 

narratives taken from the life of our Lord, 

nor even upon His sayings. In the com- 

plete consciousness of a new-found love of 
the God who forgave all their sins, and in 
the strength of a new life and of an ever- 
lasting peace that dissipated all the dark- 
ness of death, the early Christians at Pen- 
tecost breathed an atmosphere pervaded by 
the Spirit who divinely scattered the mi- 
asma of a world that had only a cross for 
the Lord of glory. But the one to whom 
they owed it all was not conceived to be that 
Jesus of Nazareth whose earthly life was a 
subject of discourse in the most intimate 
circle of eye-witnesses, but the Christ who 
had been raised to divine power and maj- 
esty, to whom they were conscious of near- 
ness in spirit, and of whose body and blood 
they partook at His table. True, the path 
from the cross, towards which the breaking 
of bread continually pointed backwards to 
the crown of the heavenly King, led by way 
of His glorious resurrection which, together 
with the death of Christ, for this very 
reason everywhere constituted the substance 
and centre of the apostolic message. But 
even here they did not deal with a fact that 
can be verified by the testimony of wit- 
nesses, or that can be indisputably demon- 
strated to a determined skeptic; for the early 
dawn of the Easter morning had covered it 
with a holy veil. That the resurrection was 
a fact was proved, so far as Paul was con- 
cerned, by the long array of those who had 
seen Him who rose from the dead and who 
lives forevermore. Paul never was over- 
anxious as to how it came to pass that the 
apostles saw Him in a bodily form in which 
He conversed, spoke, and ate with them. 
It was enough for him that He had ap- 
peared to His persecutor on the road to Da- 
mascus. It sufficed that for him the fact 
of the resurrection was a pledge that the 
death of Christ was not the death of a sinner, 
but a death for sinners. In it there lay also 



































































the certainty of our resurrection, just as to 
all the apostles it was a pledge of the Lord’s 
reappearing to complete what He had be- 
gun—the kingdom of God in heavenly glory - 
and felicity. Thus death and resurrection 
became matters of faith, which transcended 
all that is open to the investigation of the 
historian, all that can be proved by clever 
reasoning, and all that can be demonstrated 
to earthly perception, closed as it is to the 
things of the world of faith. 

Let us pause for a moment to consider 
this remarkable problem presented by the 
earliest history of Christianity, and by the 
gospel message of salvation. Here a won- 
derful divine providence obtains, a provi- 
dence upon which are shattered all attempts 
of rationalism, whether old or new, to make 
out of the Christ who to us is a godlike 
Redeemer, something other than we have 
found Him to be in the faith of the gospel 
as proclaimed by the apostles. If He was 
that wise instructor of mankind who first 
brought to men purer ideas of God, and a 
more spiritual worship of this God, how in- 
excusable it was in His disciples that they 
did not at once collect His sayings and 
transmit them to posterity in a clear, per- 
spicuous compilation, arranged under sepa- 
rate heads of discourse! If he was that ma- 
jestic pattern of virtue who primarily, by 
example and precept, presented to the world 
a new morality, how inconceivable that they 
did not proclaim the examples which that 
life furnished, and continually insist upon 
them! Should we not rather infer that He 
did not come to bring new knowledge either 
in the religious or the moral sphere, but to 
actualize the religious-moral ideal which had 
long existed as the faith and hope of all 
pious persons in Israel—an ideal which could 
only be realized in mankind over against the 
powers of sin and death by the promised Re- 
deemer ? 

In order to understand how this was ac- 
complished we are bidden nowadays to re- 
turn from the Christianity of the apostles 
to the Christianity of Christ. It is said that 
thus early, in the former a whole world of 
ideas then current had been interwoven 
with that which had been the intent of the 
Jesus of history, and had been consolidated 
into a dogma which now shuts men out from 
the sanctuary of religion into which Jesus 
proposed to lead them. But where do we find 
this sanctuary? Who Jesus was and what 
He purposed is only known to us through 
the testimony of His apostles, and if they 
understood Him amiss, whence shall we 
derive the criteria for erasing from His 
overdrawn picture all those features which 
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pious devotion erroneously added thereto? 
Only this much is certain: the new re- 
ligious-moral life to which the apostles 
. attained sprang from their belief in Jesus 
as they comprehended Him, and how they 
reached their conclusions, their confessions 
and the exhortations of their epistles show. 
And if we find in that life everything to sup- 
ply the demands of our souls, which thirst 
for peace with God, and if we find also every- 
thing that gives us a world-conquering 
power in the midst of our moral impotency, 
and everlasting comfort in the midst 
of all the sorrows ‘of earth, what 
shall we do, then, except believe as 
they believed and confess what they con- 
fessed ? Only the one who in this way has 
experienced what they did has true knowl- 
edge of what Christianity is, and the one 
who has not had this experience will not be 
helped to it by any subtle distinction be- 
tween the Christianity of Christ and the 
Christianity of the apostles. 

Christianity was not founded upon tradi- 
tions concerning the life of Christ but upon 
faith in the apostolic message of salvation, 
upon the gospel without the Gospels. It is 
indeed a well-known principle of experience 
that in spiritual things—and often also in 
others as well—it is easier to acquire than 
to preserve what is acquired. In the joy of 
possession there comes a relaxation of the 
motives which left us no rest until we had 
attained our desire, and hence the very 
substance of our possession imperceptibly 
becomes changed. Thus it is also with 
faith. Faith in the apostolic message of 
salvation does not come into existence except 
by a lively desire for salvation such as is 
born of an experience of our needs as sin- 
ners, of our own powerlessness and of the 
inability of this world to afford comfort. 
But once possessed of such faith, our joy in 
it easily and imperceptibly is changed to 
joy over the facts which faith presupposes, 
or over the words in which the Church has 
attempted to express the truth doctrinally. 
To be sure, Christianity rests upon a mighty 
act of mercy on the part of God, an act 
which was consummated in the life of our 
Redeemer, and one cannot believe in it ex- 
cept one is in a position to confess and to 
teach what its significance is: But a living 
faith, that is, an unshaken trust in the free 
grace of God in Christ—a living faith is not 
on this account a conviction concerning any 
facts whatever, nor is it assent to any 
doctrine. And yet this faith changes easily 
into simple historical faith or dogmatic faith 
so soon as our sense of the need of salvation, 
once satisfied, begins to grow weaker. And 
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we regard it as a divine providence that the 
faith of primitive Christianity, which is our 
pattern, was founded on the gospel, not 
upon the Gospels, precisely because it pre- 
vents us from confounding the true essence 
of faith with the convictions which accom- 
panied it as a matter of course. If the 
earliest memorials of Christianity had been 
stories of the life of Jesus or traditions of 
his words, there would have been ever the 
imminent danger lest we should passively 
rest upon the assurance that we believe these 
stories and regard these wordsastrue. The 
conflict of Christianity would then become 
a strife touching the credibility of those 
stories or the meaning of those words. ‘lhe 
man who lives in the Word of God which 
He speaks to us by means of the apostolic 
epistles will have his faith renewed within 
him and continually strengthened—a faith 
which daily receives from God’s hand joy 
and forgiveness of sin, which daily creates 
within us a new life, and which makes us 
certain of owr salvation for time and eternity. 

And once again, every historical tradition 
is exposed to the process of criticism, and 
however much we may scold it for its in- 
fidelity, if we are to give a reason for the 
hope that is in us we must make answer to 
the critical objections by which it attempts 
to shake the facts that stand as Christian 
verities. Its principal weapon is the gen- 
eral observation that in every tradition the 
principal actor in the real story undergoes 
gradual change in accordance with the 
notions entertained as to the person or the 
event to which the tradition relates; that 
tradition gradually comes to represent things, 
not as they actually were, but as they must 
have been in order to correspond with the 
general presupposition. Criticism remains 
entirely without significance so long as it 
continues simply to doubt the statements of 
the Gospels, because they do not agree with 
its postulates as to what is possible or im- 
possible. This is because it is not legitimate 
to judge of facts by postulates, but only 
postulates by facts. Butwhen criticism suc- 
ceeds in arousing the suspicion that those 
stories have taken a form prescribed by the 
presuppositions, which resulted from faith 
in the personality of Jesus as historically 
portrayed, then criticism becomes dangerous 
and earnest warfare is necessary in order to 
overcome it. 

Now, one thing is clear, that if Christi- 
anity lived for thirty or forty years nourished 
by an apostolic message which needed no 
support from the individual facts of the 
Gospel narrative, then it is absolutely im- 
possible to perceive how the faith which 
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Christianity begot should have come to feel 
the need of representing as actual occur- 
rences any of these facts simply as props to 
its confidence. David Frederick Strauss in 
his criticism of the Gospel narrative uni- 
formly proceeded from the ever-recurring 
syllogism: Men expected certain miracles 
from the Messiah; to Christians Jesus was 
the Messiah; therefore Christ must have 
done the things which were expected from 
the Messiah, and therefore the story took 
form that He had done them. But where 
in the apostolic message concerning the ex- 
alted Christ, is there any occasion to regard 
the wonders which He did in His earthly 
life as a necessary presupposition of faith in 
Him? Where did Paul, Peter or John in 
any of their epistles ground their faith in 
Him upon any wonder that He performed ? 
They did not do so and they could not, for 
according to the Old Testament, in which 
they believed, the prophets performed 
miracles, and, according to the testimony of 
Paul himself, the apostles and other persons 
gifted of the Spirit alsodid the same. Why 
should they then have wished to found 
their faith in the exalted Redeemer upon 
His miracles? But if that never happened, 
how did they for the sake of their faith come 
to assume that such miracles had occurred 
and to invent them? Truly it is a very 
short-sighted system of apologetics to as- 
sume to-day that our faith in the Redeemer 
or in His eternal divine being is dependent 
upon this or that story of a miracle, as 
though it were possible to prove the real 
divinity of Jesus by means of each miracu- 
lous act of healing. And yet in the present 
conflict one often enough hears every one 
proclaimed an infidel who holds that this 
or that miracle is no sufficiently attested, 
or who even conceives the events otherwise 
than as represented by the Evangelists or 
by the traditional view which has sprung up 
on the basis of the representation of the 
Evangelists. 

Who could speak of these things to-day 
without mentioning the great divine miracle 
which we repeat with joyful heart in our 
creed on Sunday? ‘‘ Conceived of the Holy 
Ghost, born of the Virgin Mary.” Yet it is 
a fact that it is mentioned in only two pas- 
sages in the Gospels, and even then in the 
portions that are latest. To be sure, it is 
claimed that the entire apostolic preaching 
of the everlasting Son of God tacitly as- 
sumes His supernatural generation as its 
fundamental basis; but this ignores the 
utterly evil service which this statement 
renders to a true apologetic. For if this is 
really the case, what answer shall be made 


to the critics who declare that this presup- 
position has simply stamped itself upon the 
birth-story of our Gospels although no one 
really had any positive knowledge upon the 
subject? But if the apostles never once 
felt the necessity of expressing that presup- 
position, it is clear that they had not yet 
begun to connect the eternal deity of Christ 
with the miraculous inception of His hu- 
manity, by means of those dogmatic con- 
ceptions which are nowadays so current 
among us. In this, indeed, they did well. 
For we may not prescribe in accordance 
with our conceptions as to what is appar- 
ently necessary, how God the Lord should 
bring about the Incarnation of His Son. 
And just because it is capable of proof that 
the men of the apostolic age did not do so, 
we have no reason to doubt that the records 
of the Gospel concerning His supernatural 
conception, which is nowhere mentioned in 
the apostolic preaching, rests upon historic 
tradition. 

But now we have passed from the saving 
message of the gospel to the historical con- 
tent of the Gospels. However paradoxical 
it may sound, it is nevertheless true that 
had it pleased God to transmit to us none of 
the documents which record the dawn of 
the dispensation of grace, other than the 
apostolic epistles, our faith would have been 
none other than it is to-day. God decreed 
otherwise, and we thank Him for it. But 
the man would find himself much unde- 
ceived who should require an exact account 
of all the particulars of the life of Jesus, 
well provided with notation of year and day 
from the manger to the cross, all of His 
words drawn out in the form of a book of 
minutes, or, as Renan once demanded as the 
condition of his faith in them, all the 
miracles attested by the court that examined 
the eye-witnesses of their occurrence. For 
those who demand tangible evidence it must 
be an insuperable cause of objection that we’ 
have, not one Gospel, but four, which ap- 
parently are superfluous if their story is the 
same, and very suspicious if they are di- 
verse. Yet in a certain sense both state- 
ments accord with the fact. When we con- 
sider that Jesus was engaged in teaching 
and healing from early till late day by day 
for two long years, what a meagre excerpt 
from the abundance of words and deeds of 
the Lord is contained inthe Gospels! And 
instead of one supplementing the other, it 
is often enough the case that the same 
things are told in the identical words in 
two, three or even all four of the Gospels. 
In what a dilemma has it placed both 
learned and unlearned that the Gospels, 
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when they relate the same things, do not 
agree in the details or that they place them 
in entirely different connections! In order 
to do justice to each account, it has even 
been credited that our Lord repeated the same 
expressions three or four times with very 
slight variations ; that He rang the changes 
on the same parable, as though He were so 
impoverished in His language or as though 
His pictorial speeches were unsuccessful at 
the first trial. Some have held that the 
most distinctive narratives of the Gospels 
are double or treble repetitions of the same 
event, because they do not agree in all their 
details. Indeed, that eminent divine of 
Wiirtemberg, Bengel, was probably within 
reasonable limits when, disgusted with these 
artificial explanations, he declared that he 
would consider the miracle performed by 
the Lord upon Peter’s mother-in-law as 
more remarkable if it resulted in perma- 
nent cure than as though she had been re- 
covered also from one or two relapses as 
well. 

It was once one of the most effective 
weapons in the hands of a David Frederick 
Strauss to let all the Gospel narratives 
destroy one another by means of their al- 
leged inconsistencies, and thence to deduce 
their utter untrustworthiness. And yet in 
this whole operation he was only ensnared 
by the same error, under the influence of 
which men before him had naively regarded 
the Gospels as chronicles in which each 
writer jotted down anything that he ever 
knew or had learned concerning the life of 
Jesus. But that, once for all, in just what 
they were not. At the first glance our 
Gospel according to Matthew shows by its 
references to the Old Testament, that it was 
intended to strengthen in Jewish-Christian 
circles the belief that Jesus was the Messiah 
promised.by the prophets. According to 
the preface to the third Gospel, the inten- 
*tion of Luke was to inform Theophilus of 
the things which he himself had learned, in 
order that he might be established in the 
certainty of the doctrinesin which he had 
been instructed by Paul. And John also 
says plainly that he witnesses tothe divine 
glory of the incarnate eternal Word, which 
he had beheld in Jesus, in order to conduce 
to the belief that Jesus is the eternal Son of 
God in whom we may have eternal life. 
Concerning Mark alone it can be possibly 
said that he wrote for the sake of writing, 
and that he took delight in the description 
of single occurrences as such; and yet it is 


certain that his Gospel was composed for - 


purposes of edification and of instruction, 
not for historiographic ends. 
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If this is the case, surely our Gospels are 
only another form of the gospel presented to 
us In the apostolic epistles. We do not be- 
lieve the apostolic message because the 
Gospels vouch for certain facts or words of 
Jesus on which the gospel which they pro- 
claimed was based, but we believe in the 
Gospels because they show us how the 
apostles incorporated these facts in their 
faith and attested them for the founding 
and strengthening of the faith of the Church, 
If a man has not yet found in the gracious 
message of the gospel his own personal sal- 
vation for time and eternity, it is utterly 
vain to lead him to the Gospels in order to 
force from him a belief, that is, a recog- 
nition of certain facts, by means of a his- 
torical demonstration. Belief in every his- 
torical tradition depends, indeed, upon the 
conviction that the witnesses to the facts in- 
volved are trustworthy. To such a con- 
viction no one can be forced, not even toa 
conviction that the apostles, to whom in the 
last analysis the gospel tradition goes back, 
either rightly comprehended the things 
which they experienced or correctly under- 
stood the words of their Lord, and that they 
did not, perchance, mingle therewith certain 
mistaken current notions or their own specu- 
lations. It is only self-evident to the one 
who possesses faith in the gospel as such, 
that if God has given information concern- 
ing the deeds and words of our Redeemer in 
addition to that contained in the message of 
the apostles, He has taken good care that 
no false picture or erroneous presentation of 
the life of Jesus should be given tous. We 
may not prescribe to Him how this was to be 
done, and we should not at all seek to re- 
strict conviction as to the trustworthiness of 
sacred writings like the Gospels, to any 
theory we may have constructed concerning 
their origin. The fact that this has ever 
been done in the Church has had as a conse- 
quence that when men have broken away 
from the bonds of the theory because it 
contradicted indisputable facts, they have at 
the same time thrown the credibility of the 
Gospels overboard along with the theory. 

Now at length it has been recognized that 
the proof of this credibility must be con- 
ducted along other lines. Yet we should be 
ill-advised if we should propose to base it 
upon the results of our scientific investiga- 
tions concerning the origin of the Gospels. 
We may, indeed, congratulate ourselves that 
the scientific work of nearly a century has 
not been in vain, and that we have practi- 
cally arrived at a solution of the problem in 
spite of the struggles that are still rife con- 
cerning single details. But besides the fact 
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that the Church as such is neither able nor 
willing to follow in these investigations, the 
results attained are and remain just as 
human, and consequently just as fallible as 
the dogmatic theory of the sixteenth century. 
Even if it were possible for biblical science 
to push back the origin of the Gospels ever 
so near to the very apostles, so soon as we 
admit that they are not historical documents, 
but are, and pretend to be witnesses to the 
faith, then criticism may rightly claim that 
we do not see things as they were, but only 
as they were reflected in the religious con- 
sciousness of the apostles and their disciples. 
But what effect has this ? We donot become 
acquainted with the apostles primarily as 
writers of the Gospels and judge of their 
credibility accordingly, but as preachers of 
the gospel who had long before been called 
by God and enlightened by His Spirit. 
Just because we recognize, that is, because 
we have experienced in our hearts, the truth 
of their message, therefore we believe that 
the facts of the life of Jesus present them- 
selves in their belief as they really were, and 
that we can only understand them when we 
look at them through the eyes of their belief. 
In this sense we believe in the Gospels and 
can dispense with any anxiety concerning 
the defence of their literal accuracy. Just 
because they are as they are, and not asa 
weak faith would have them, they are. not 
indeed the basis, but the full confirmation 
of our belief. 

How did they become such? The explana- 
tion needs, truly, no artificial dogmatic con- 
structions. The history of the world pre- 
sents no other instance of a juncture more 
favorable to their credibility than that at 
which the tradition concerning the life of 
Jesus, which lies at the basis of our Gos- 
pels, took shape. ‘The twelve men who ac- 
companied Him day after day in His jour- 
neyings during His public ministry, men 
whom He had Himself chosen as His wit- 
nesses and whom He had trained, remained 
for thirty or forty years at Jerusalem at the 
head of the oldest Christian community, 
which consisted for the most part of His 
former disciples, and which contained as 
members His nearest relatives. In the 
midst of this circle some began to recall 
what the Lord had said concerning certain 
of the most vital questions in the life of 
the Church, concerning faith and its ef- 
fects, the kingdom of God and its duties, 
His relation to the law and to those in 
authority among the people, His return 
and theend of the world. ‘The recollections 
of individuals supplemented and corrected 
one another. They called to mind also 


single events in His life, in connection with 
which He uttered words of particular sig- 
nificance. ‘This was done not so much in 
order to relate with all detail that which a 


_ certain number of the hearers had personally 


seen. but in order to place those golden 
words in a setting, however simple, and to 
fix them prominently in the recollection of 
the congregation. They recurred constantly 
to these recollections in order to their own 
edification. They were not concerned to 
make them absolutely complete, but to in- 
culcate them in order that they should con- 
stitute the changeless basis for the life of 
theChurch. When finally the time came for 
the apostles to go forth into all the world, 
the one who had wielded the pen at the re- 
ceipt of custom again laid hold upon it in or- 
der to write down all these recollections for 
the congregations in which had already grown 
up a second generation that had not seen 
the Lord in the flesh. It was not a bi- 
ography, but an artless collection of the 
words of the Lord, either with or without 
the occasions of their utterance, just as they 
had long since taken fixed shape in the 
recollection of the circle in Jerusalem. Is 
this writing still extant? No, the Lord God 
has not made it so easy for us, or, more 
correctly, He has not desired to lead us so 
far astray as that we should in fleshly 
dependence rely upon the letters of a human 
pen. It was reserved for a second gener- 
ation to work over these inestimable ma- 
terials and frame them into our Gospels, 
and in every analysis of them we come again 
and again upon the solid substratum of this 
most ancient record. 

In the metropolis at Rome, where the great 
apostle to the gentiles had found a martyr’s 
death, Simon Peter, first among the apostles, 
preached in the last days of the emperor 
Nero. The gentile Christians there had 
long before heard and accepted the gospel 
without the Gospels, and to them the aged 
Peter related the great deeds of the Lord in 
the land of Judah. His conflicts with 
Pharisees and scribes, His companionship 
with His disciples, His condemnation by the 
Sanhedrim and His death on the cross. 
Here and there he illustrated his instruction 
and warning by reminiscences of single ex- 

ressions of the Lord. Soon he was called 

ome as a witness, sealing his testimony 
with his blood, but his pupil, John Mark 
from Jerusalem, who had accompanied him 
to Rome, wrote down for the bereaved con- 
gregation a picture of the life of Jesus, 
illumining it on one and another side by an 
array of narratives such as he had heard 
from the mouth of Peter, and supplement- 
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ing it from the ancient apostolic writing 
which was well known to him. His book 
we have in our second Gospel and we can 
prove to a hair’s-breadth how far it became 
the basis of our first and third Gospels. 
‘The first Gospel, besides, held closely to the 
earliest apostolic writing mentioned above, 
and hence has been rightly called by Mat- 
thew’s name. Luke, on the other hand, 
combined therewith considerable fragments 
of a gospel which had arisen independently 
of the apostolic circle at Jerusalem and 
which contained a mass of isolated recol- 
lections taken particularly from the circle of 
Jesus’ relatives. Already they had begun 
to search out these reminiscences which em- 
braced the early history of Jesus and of His 
forerunner. But with the increase of the 
circle of those from whom these traditions 
were collected, there came a decrease of 
historical certitude, and with the progress 
made in their literary elaboration, there 
came into the foreground a didactic purpose 
which they were intended to serve. 

Finally the time came when the Christian 
community broke the last bond which united 
it to its Jewish-Christian past. For decades 
the temple had lain in wreck and ruin, the 
people who had decisively rejected the 
Messiah stand in history only as the type of 
unbelief and enmity to Christ. The last of 
the apostles is living in Ephesus, where he 
had entered upon the heritage of the great 
apostle to the gentiles. To him the earthly 
days of the Lord, days which he had seen, 
are only the beginning of the momentous 
conflict waged and waging by the darkness 
of this world against the light which had 
appeared. In spite of apparent reverses the 
light was victor, and the history of the strife 
is the burden of John’s Gospel, which thus 
first opens clearly to us the inmost intrica- 
cies of this tragedy of history. He presup- 
poses a knowledge of the older Gospels, 
confirming them, supplementing them, and 
correcting them, if need be. But in spite 
of the thousands of wondrous and detailed 
reminiscences which spring forth in the old 
man’s memory, his Gospel has stripped off 
entirely the contemporary garb in which the 
Christ of the older Gospels was clothed. He 
elevated his history above the national level 
in which it first struck root, in order to ex- 
hibit to us the figure of the Saviour of the 
world, a figure which, always fresh, moves 
along through the history of the Church, 
pouring forth for thirsting mankind the 
living water which ever quenches all thirst, 
bringing the completed revelation of God to 


final solution of all enigmas, and giving to 
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those in the grasp of death a life which 
knows no dying. Only the beloved disciple 
who lay on the Lord’s breast and who had 
looked most deeply into His heart, might 
write this his story as the story of His trans- 
figuration, as the revelation of the incarnate 
Word which was in the beginning, because 


he was able to testify from his own experi- ’ 


ence how the eternal and imperishable had 
entered this world of time, opening to it the 
path from the curse of sin and death to life 
and salvation. 

Just as the gospel began its victorious 
course without the Gospels, so we see that 
the last of them embodies that gospel, and 
that it completes thereby the proof that in 
their deepest essence the Gospels never were 
an exact history of Jesus, which corre- 
sponded to historiographical requirements. 
This is the character which men have sought 
to impress upon them, in order that thus 
entrance might be given to doubt as to 
their trustworthiness. Faith needs no such 
exact history, and it would not profit unbe- 
lief were it proffered, just as it did not 
profit when the history itself was enacted 
before men’s eyes. The task of writing 
a history of Jesus according to the gos- 
pel sources, such as shall meet the needs 
of advancing knowledge, has been com- 
mitted by the Lord to evangelical theo- 
logians grounded in the faith. Theirs it is 
to lead to a comprehension of each indi- 
vidual occurrence in its historical connec- 
tions, to discover the threads which have 
tied the knots of this history till it was dis- 
entangled by the master-hand of God for the 
salvation of mankind. Theirs it is to teach 
men to understand each word of Jesus by 
means of its historical occasion, and to dis- 
play the immense wealth of its applicability 
to all times and to all circumstances, so that 
men may cease to degrade each of them to 
the position of a miserable dogmatic locus 
classicus, and to make of His precious para- 
bles simply puzzles of a human wit that 
mirrors itself in its allegorizing interpreta- 
tion. There are those who regard it as a 
sort of outrage upon the sufficiency of the 
Gospels, when the attempt is made to write 
such a history; and they would be right if 
it were proposed therein simply to make 
new disclosures as to who this Jesus of 
Nazareth really was, and as to what He pro- 
posed to do or had done, for concerning these 
things the apostolic teaching has from the 
first given sufficient disclosures. It would 
certainly be folly to undertake to correct or 
displace the Gospels by such a history, since 
they, just as they are, were intended by 
God to suffice for faith, a task for which 
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they do and always will suffice. But how- 
ever much the timid are dismayed by the 
mistakes which have been made in this 
direction, and however much men of faint 
faith might wish to block the way of that 
freedom of investigation which is indispen- 
sable to the performance of the task, and 
though men, proud of their erudition, while 
spellbound by their presuppositions, make 
themselves masters of the history, and de- 
spite the fact that indolence drapes itself 
with the mantle of a superior scepticism, 
nevertheless work upon the history of Jesus 
is not a matter of scientific sport, but a most 
timely task which will leave us no peace till 
it is completed. 

The immense problem faces the present 


age whether and how the life of the people, 


with all their social relations, can be re- 
newed by the power of the Gospel. Precise- 
ly this task was presented to Jesus also 
when He came to build up the kingdom of 
God in Israel. And shall we, then, be un- 
able to learn anything from the method 
which He employed, from the experiences 
which He had in the attempt, and from the 
results that were realized among His peo- 
ple? But all these things cannot be read 
upon the surface of the Gospels, since we do 
not need them for our souls’ salvation, but 
they must be obtained by means of earnest 
historical labor from the facts and hints 
which are presented in the Gospels. When 
we therefore learn that the Church, as Jesus 
intended it, was not at all that kingdom of 
God for which He strove, then a whole 
array of so-called ecclesiastical questions 
will solve themselves because they will no 
longer be approached from the dogmatic 
but from the historical side. The same is 
also true of many matters of belief. It is 


often said that we ought once more to make 


intelligible to cultured men of to-day the 
gospel that has become so foreign and in- 
accessible to them. But this end would be 
too dearly bought if attained by. casting over- 
board the treasures of the gospel upon the 
assumption that it will find a readier ac- 
ceptance in proportion as we make it poor 
and mean. It is true, indeed, that many 
men at the present time have small capacity 
for dogmatic speculation simply because 
they are thirsting for facts. Many who do 
not know what to make of the central 
teaching, the ornament, of our Lutlieran 
Confession, the Pauline doctrine of justifica- 
tion, will be enabled the more readily to 
understand it when they recognize how, 
without a word in regard to it, Jesus 
worked according to this rule and thereby 


showed the way of salvation for us all. 
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Many to whom all dogmatic theories of 
redemption and atonement through the 
death of Christ, are unintelligible, will 
perhaps see cause to change their views 
when from the story of Jesus they have 
learned to understand that greatest enigma 
of history, how God hung the salvation of 
an entire sinful world upon an event which 
was accomplished by human hands, an 
event in which sin celebrated its supremest 
triumph. Nothing, perhaps, has become 
more foreign to our age than the Christian 
future hope as regards both the individual 
and the kingdom of God. Even among 
believers one often finds fantastic dreams 
rather than clear knowledge so far as the 
revelation of Scripture gives it to us. Here 
also the history of Jesus brings much light 
into the midst of darkness, by thoroughly 
destroying the illusion that Jesus in these 
respects simply accepted current notions or 
that they were erroneously placed in His 
mouth. Whoever comprehends from that 
history what the relations were which sub- 
sisted between the resurrection and the 
consummation of the kingdom which He 
placed in prospect before us—whoever 
understands this relation will no longer 
stand in doubt as to the Easter sermon ; 
and whoever gets a historical comprehension 
of what He said concerning His second 
advent and the end of the world, he will no 
longer seek timidly to avoid many of His 
sayings or to explain them according to his 
own notions. But all this does not lie upon 
the surface and is not exhausted by a few 
biblical passages; the gold must be got by 
deep delving in the mines of the gospel 
and Gospels. 


THE FORESIGHT OF FAITH. 


BY JOHN WATSON, M.A., 
Sefton Park Church, Liverpool. 
From The Expositor (London), February, 1895. 


THE difference between the eternal vision 
of God and the temporal outlook of man 
has been compared to one standing on a hill 
with the landscape in its length and breadth 
before him, and another crossing the plain 
in a swiftly moving train, on whom the 
landscape breaks part by part. This in- 
genious illustration, after it has served its 
purpose to show the relation of eternity and 
time, may be utilized to suggest that we 
also have an eternal kinship. We retain 
what we have seen after it has vanished ; 
we anticipate what has yet to be seen before 
it appears. It is the present which is not 
yet ours, since it is only being transferred 








to the exposed plate of experience—the past 
and the future are carried in our conscious- 
ness. One faculty of our mysterious nature 
records, as by an automatic register, the ex- 
periences of yesterday, so that not one deed, 
or word, or thought is lost—not one but 
can be reproduced by some commonplace 
spell, the crowing of a cock at early dawn, 
or the fragrance of dried rose-leaves in some 
old-fashioned drawing-room. Another pic- 
tures with minute prophetic power the ex- 
periences of to-morrow, so that the distant 
horizon is golden with inspiring illusions, or 
black with brooding anxieties. We are the 
slaves of memory and imagination, but in 
the conflict for the control of the soul ima- 
gination is easily victor. Hope rather than 
repentance is the instrument of salvation. 

Imagination is the faculty which repre- 
sents the future, foresight is the quality 
which possesses it; and foresight is one of 
the standards of character. Without fore- 
sight no one can claim to be of serious ac- 
count—he may take lessons from an ant; 
with it no one need despair of any achieve- 
ment—he has outrun time. Foresight con- 
fers distinction on every effort of man, and 
raises it a degree. It elevates economy into 
providence ; it broadens business into enter- 
prise; with this addition politics becomes 
statesmanship, and literature prophecy. Life 
gains perspective and atmosphere; it is 
reinforced by unseen hopes and rewards. 
The burden of the future becomes a balance 
in life, tempering the intoxication of joy 
with the cares of to-morrow. and softening 
the bitterness of sorrow with its compen- 
sations. Foresight, sending on its spies into 
the land of promise, returns to brace and 
cheer every power of the soul, and becomes 
the mother of all hardy and strenuous vir- 
tues, of self-restraint, and self-denial, of 
sacrifice and patience. He who seizes to- 
day may have pleasure ; he who grasps to- 
morrow shall have power. 

An admirable work of modern art shows 
Jesus standing at the door of a carpenter’s 
shop, and stretching Himself after a long 
day’s labor. The setting sun falling on His 
outspread arms makes the shadow of the 
cross, and carries terror into Mary’s heart. 
The attitude of the body was typical of the 
attitude of the soul. Jesus grasped at the 
future, as He seemed also to carry with Him 
a mysterious past. Before Him extended 
the long distances of the Divine Will, and 
He arranged His life for Calvary. When a 
pious scholar came by night to discuss His 
new ideas, Jesus could not explain the 
Kingdom of God without a reference to His 
cross (St. John iii. 14). As He spake in 
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the synagogue of Capernaum after the mir- 
acle of the loaves, His sacrifice rose before 
Him, and the bread of life became His 
Flesh and His Blood (St. John vi. 53). On 
the way to Jerusalem He drew His dis- 
ciples aside, and, while the people passed 
in their carelessness, Jesus described the 
tragedy that was at hand (St. Matt. xx. 18), 
The sight of certain foreign Jews, full of 
curiosity about this new Master, suggested 
to Him that throne from which He was to 
rule the world, and He saw across His Pas- 
sion the victory of His Love (St. John xii. 
23). In the upper room His vision had 
passed beyond the cross. and He com- 
manded that the sacrament of His Body 
and Blood should be celebrated till His sec- 
ond advent (St. Luke xxii. 19). After His 
resurrection He gave the first earnest of the 
Holy Ghost, and anticipated the spread of 
the evangel throughout the world (Acts i. 
8). With Jesus the present was ever 
eclipsed by the future, so that while the 
multitude would have made Him a King, 
He saw Himself forsaken on a cross ; and 
while He was about to be crucified, He was 
promising to return for the judgment of 
the world. He set His face steadfastly, 
lifted above the ebb and flow of circum- 
stances, because the Divine Will was ever 
revealing itself, peak above peak, to the 
ages of ages. 

Possessed by the spirit of to-morrow, it 
was natural that our Master should labor to 
imbue His disciples with the same ; but on 
a first reading His teaching presents a per- 
plexing paradox. This Man, who was born 
amid the narrow circumstances of poverty, 
and acquainted with its exacting cares, be- 
littles ordinary prudence to an audience of 
country folk, and gives counsels of perfec- 
tion about an easy mind. With the scanty 
wages of Galilee, and the charge of little 
children, they were to allow to-morrow to 
take care of itself, and not even concern 
themselves about the bare necessaries of life 
(St. Matt. vi. 25, 34). He saw His chosen 
disciples fling away their only means of live- 
lihood with approval, and sent them forth 
on a mission as bare as the monks of St. 
Francis (St. Matt. x. 9, 10). If a young 
man won His love, He did not hesitate to 
demand the sacrifice of his possessions (St. 
Matt. xix. 21), and He pursued with bitter 
mocking rich men who doubled their in- 
vestments (St. Luke xii. 20). As for Him- 
self, He was dependent on the charity of 
pious women (St. Luke viii. 3), and had to 
work a miracle to pay the temple tax (St. 
Matt. xvii. 27). He seems to justify the 
light heart of imprudence, and the reckless- 
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ness of impulse, to condemn prudence as 
unbelief, and enterprise as crass foolishness. 

Parallel with this depreciation of fore- 
sight, runs an endless exhortation to its 

ractice. The Kingdom of God as the Chief 
bod is to be the first object in Jife (St. 
Matt. vi. 33); it is the pearl of great price 
which one ought to secure as the best of all 
his possessions (St. Matt. xiii. 46). It was 
wisdom to humble oneself as a little child, 
because the child-character stood highest in 
the coming State (St. Matt. xviii. 4) ; and 
better to take the lowest room at the feast 
of life, since the lowest would be the highest 
in the end (St. Luke xiv. 7-11). If one 
did sell all he had for Christ’s sake, he 
would have treasure in heaven (St. Matt. 
xix. 21); and they who abandoned their 
best in His service had the promise of 
a hundred-fold return (St. Matt. xix. 29). 
It was shrewder to labor for the Living 
Bread than for the meat that perisheth, be- 
cause it would endure (St. John vi. 27) ; 
and to place one’s capital in heaven rather 
than on earth, because of the moth and rust 
which corrupt, and the thieves which break 
through and steal (St. Matt. vi. 19). Laza- 
rus, with his good things on the other side, 
has the advantage over Dives with his brief 
while of purple and fine linen (St. Luke 
xvi. 18-31) ; and as a mere matter of profit 
and loss, he that saves his soul is wiser than 
he who gains a world (St. Mark viii. 36). 
Jesus amazes us twice, first by casting the 
principle of prudence out of common life 
and making no provision for the future ; 
and second, by introducing the principle of 
prudence into the sphere of religion, and 
making the rewards of the Kingdom of 
Heaven a subject of calculation. 

Let us remember that one of Jesus’ most 
convincing characteristics was a certain 
soundness of mind, which kept Him contin- 
ually in contact with fact and life. He ac- 
cepted creation before proceeding to regen- 
eration, and preferred to utilize human 
nature rather than quarrel with it. Fore- 
sight is an instinct which is atrophied in 
criminals and wastrels, which flourishes in 
workers and rulers. It may be cultivated 
either within the sphere of the seen or the 
unseen, and as a matter of fact has seldom 
been adopted by faith. With two worlds 
before His eye, Jesus proposed to shift the 
venue of this influential motive from this 
world unto that which is to come, and 
sought to accomplish the change by starving 
foresight, when expended upon the material, 
and fostering it when devoted to the spirit- 
ual. As it is evidently out of the question 
that one can make the best of both worlds 





—ye cannot serve God and mammon, as out 
Master said in His conclusive way—Jesus 
desired that His disciples should concentrate 
themselves upon the world which remaineth. 

Jesus embodied His comparative view of 
material and spiritual foresight in a parable 
which has a double distinction. The Un- 
just Steward is the only parable of Jesus 
which gives for one instant a shock of moral 
offence to the reader ; it is also the only one 
which illustrates the action of the principle 
of foresight on two different ethical levels. 
It is quite allowable for us to be surprised 
that Jesus should choose a case of deliberate 
and clever fraud for a parable ; it is scarcely 
pardonable that any intelligent person should 
suppose that Jesus approved or condoned 
the fraud. One is indeed struck by Jesus’ 
felicity in selecting a set of circumstances 
which will so certainly excite intellectual 
curiosity, and so perfectly bring out His 
point. Within the briefest space the place 
of foresight in human action is defined, 
while its lower application isskilfully depre- 
ciated, and its higher power fully enforced. 
It is Jesus’ most incisive deliverance on 
worldliness, and other-worldliness. 

The parable is a palimpsest whose sur- 
face presents a story in commercial life, so 
ignoble and uninviting that it does not de- 
serve record, and contains beneath, half- 
hidden, half-revealed, a gospel of Jesus. 
But this palimpsest has a peculiarity of its 
own, because the upper legend is not an 
obliteration of the lower truth, but rather 
its introduction—the envelope which holds 
the message. One ought not to erase the 
legend before He has mastered it, because 
in that case he will miss the key to the in- 
terpretation of the truth. This indolent 
and luxurious steward, without conscience 
or manliness, is the lowest type of a man of 
this world. ‘The unexpected discovery of 
his embezzlement, and his threatened dis- 
missal from office, are the sudden changes 
which affect the ease and comfort of the 
present life. His vivid anticipations of the 
hardness of life for a poor and disgraced 
man show how selfishness can be served by 
imagination. And the fellow’s fraudulent 
device is an example of insurance against 
coming risks, and of adaptation to new cir- 
cumstances. Jesus did not choose an hon- 
orable merchant because He required the 
dismissal for His parable, and He desired to 
invest sheer worldliness with a dash of con- 
tempt. This was a petty rascal—a mere 
fox of a man—but he saved himself, accord- 
ing to his lights, by foresight. 

- The under writing on the parchment cor- 
responds with the upper, save for one or 





two significant blanks, and is a translation 
of the same story into another language. 
This self-indulgent steward is replaced by 
the disciple of Jesus with his cross. Death 
will release him from this inhospitable life 
and restore him to his home. Yet his 
imagination has never realized what shall 
be the splendor of his spiritual environ- 
ment. And he is not striving with all his 
might so to till the opportunities of this life 
that he shall reap their harvest in the life 
which is to come. That shallow trickster 
will sell his conscience to secure a roof 
above his head for a brief space ; but Jesus’ 
disciple will not bestir himself to make cer- 
tain of everlasting habitations. It was to 
Jesus quite astonishing either that any one 
should take much thought what might be- 
fall him in this world which passeth away, 
or that any one should be indifferent to the 
infinite attraction of the world which abid- 
eth. The parable is a eulogium on fore- 
sight, and a plea that its whole force should 
be used to secure the ‘‘everlasting habita- 
tions.” It is Jesus’ argument for “ other- 
worldliness.” 

It may be frankly admitted that a very 
coarse and sordid interpretation can be put 
on this argument, and the conduct of the 
unjust steward be repeated with aggrava- 
tion on the spiritual side of things. The 
parable does lend itself to that material 
Theology whether of Rome or Geneva, 
which teaches that Heaven can be literally 
bought. Whether the price be the merits 
of Jesus or the merits of saints, the suffer- 
ings of Jesus or the alms of penitents, does 
not matter, since in either case the prin- 
ciple is the same and is clearly unreason- 
able. Heaven is a spiritual state and its 
settlement on any person, either on account 
of a payment in blood or money is an ab- 
surdity. His introduction into this new 
environment without respect to his fitness 
would be an outrage. This is too literal a 
rendering of the steward’s bookkeeping ; 
too flagrant a contradiction of the whole 
spirit of Jesus’ teaching. Jesus’ blood will 
give white robes which are the dress of 
Heaven : the faithful use of riches will pro- 
duce character which is the passport to 
Heaven. One can imagine how the pen- 
itent thief might become suddenly fit for 
Paradise, because he did homage to good- 
ness—when goodness was obscured by the 
shame and weakness of the cross. One 
cannot imagine Ananias obtaining entrance 
by the unwilling gift of all he possessed. or 
by an act of mercenary faith. Foresight 
will win Heaven, but it is not the foresight 
of a mercantile speculation. 
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One remembers at the same time that cer- 
tain persons in the Gospels did use their 
earthly possessions after such a wise and 
gracious fashion, that they proved them- 
selves not unworthy to have a place in the 
Kingdom of Heaven, either in this world or 
the next. The Magi who brought their gifts 
to the Holy Child; the faithful women who 
made a home for God’s Son; St. Matthew, 
and such as he, who left all to follow Him; 
Zaccheus, who in honor of His coming gave 
half of his goods to the poor; Joseph, who 
obtained Christ’s body from Pilate and laid 
it in his own garden tomb, were good 
stewards. These men did make friends 
with the mammon of unrighteousness, and 
changed their gold and silver into eternal 
riches. They did not make their sacrifices 
for ends of gain, but for love’s sake. Keep- 
ing the one commandment of Love, they 
had kept all the others, and had a right to 
enter in by the gate into the City. This 
little handful saw farther than all their gen- 
eration, for in the things of the Spirit fore- 
sight is not the cunning calculation of 
chances, it is rather the sacrifice of every- 
thing for Christ. There are two passages 
which go well together in the Gospels: one 
is ‘“Then took Mary a pound of spikenard, 
very costly, and anointed the feet of Jesus”; 
and the other, ‘‘In My Father’s house are 
many mansions I go to prepare a 
place for you.” 

According to the mind of Jesus, the fore- 
sight which prepares one for the future life 
is a certain attitude of soul. No person, 
it may be assumed, would refuse the rever- 
sion of a blessed future, with its high hopes 
of the freedom of holiness and the unfettered 
service of the Divine Will, but many per- 
sons are not minded to subordinate its un- 
seen excellence to the solid possession of the 
present. ‘They have made themselves so 
absolutely at home among the principles and 
rewards of a material world, that they would 
be out of place amid the very different con- 
ditions and occupations of a spiritual world. 
It is this unfitness that will deny them a 
habitation. Certain persons, on the other 
hand, are determined that the physical shall 
not fling its ‘‘ tangling veil” so close around 
their hearts as to blind them to the glory of 
the Unseen, and are prepared to use the 
things which are seen as the stepping-stone 
to the things which are eternal. They store 
within their souls these intangible treasures 
of goodness, which are wrested from the ex- 
periences of sacrifice as pearls from the dark 
caverns of the deep. With such gold they 

urchase their home in the Land of Promise. 
heir fitness will ensure their habitation. 
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“He who flagged not in the earthly strife, 
From strength to strength advancing only he, 
His soul weil knit, and all his battles won, 
Mounts and that hardly to eternal life.” 


Jesus approved the man who lived under 
the power of the Unseen. who was guided 
by a resolute, strenuous faith, who was de- 
termined not to lose the future. He had 
no hope of easy-going, thoughtless, improvi- 
dent persons—the pauper class—in the spir- 
itual world; from them he expected no great 
endeavors; for them he prophesied nothing 
but disasters. ‘The man who had forethought 
built his house on the rock; the man who 
had none built his on the sand. The rock- 
house stood, the sand-house fell. The ser- 
vant who played the fool because his master 
delayed his coming was cast out: had he 
persevered unto the end, he would have 
been accepted. It was the catastrophe of 
short-sightedness: he ought to have kept 
his master’s coming before his eyes. Five 
virgins are resolved that they will on no 
account miss the marriage, and make their 
arrangements at a cost of thought. Five 
have other things to think about besides 
the marriage, and do not burden them- 
selves with preparations. Five enter in 
because for them the Kingdom of God was 
first; five remain- outside because for them 
it was an ordinary matter. The wise virgins 
were of the same temper as Jesus Himself, 
and so they were His friends. 

‘*Other-worldliness” has been the subject 
of much satire in our materialistic day, and 
has been condemned for its enervating and 
crippling influence on life. It is right, 
therefore, to remind oneself that ‘‘ Other- 
worldliness” has two forms and that both 
are not open to such charges. One school 
of piety has always held that the choice prep- 
aration for the Eternal World is seclusion 
and devotion, and when the Second Advent 
was confidently expected, in the Middle 
Ages, society was disorganized and life 
arrested in Europe. Western Christendom 
was caught in a spasm of repentance, and 
even irreligious people were shaken ; some 
entered sacred houses ; some hid themselves 
in caves ; some set out for Palestine to meet 
the Lord. The fruits of that brief emotion 
remain unto this day in stately buildings 
and ecclesiastical donations. Yet about that 
very time some one conceived a very lovely 
parable that also remaineth. How a godly 
monk prayed and fasted and longed to see 
Christ. How one day a light began to shine 
in his lonely cell, and he waited for the visi- 
ble revelation of his loved Lord; how at 
that very moment his summons came to feed 
the poor at the convent gate ; how he obeyed 
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the call and gave out the loaves of bread and 
returned in sorrow, for he was sure that he 
had missed the condescension of the Lord; 
and how Christ was waiting for him, and 
said, ‘‘ Hadst thou refused thy duty, I had 
left ; since thou wast faithful, I tarried to 
bless thee.” Two complementary chapters 
in ‘‘ Other-worldliness ” 

Charles V. of Spain was the greatest per- 
sonage in the history of his day—the heir 
of four royal lines, ruler of Spain, the 
Netherlands, Austria and Naples, for whom 
Cortes had also conquered the New World. 
He led huge armies, gained great victories, 
conducted momentous affairs, lived amid 
critical events. In his day the Ottoman 
was beaten back from the frontiers of Eu- 
rope and the Christian Church was divided. 
It was in this wide place Charles lived, amid 
these stirring circumstances he moved ; yet 
he was ever thinking of the end, and had 
resolved, with Isabella, his loved Queen, to 
retire at a certain time into a holy place 
and wait for Christ. The Master came for 
her before the day arrived, but Charles ab- 
dicated his throne and divested himself of 
power amid general sorrow and admiration, 
and gave his last days to the practice of re- 
ligion in the Monastery of Yuste. Contrast 
with this cloistered piety the scene in the 
American Senate-house during the Revo- 
lution, when at midday a great darkness 
fell and no man could see his brother’s face. 
Even these stout Puritans were for the mo- 
ment dismayed. Voices cried, “‘It is the 
Day of Judgment,” and there was some con- 
fusion. ‘Then one of the Fathers rose and 
said, ‘‘ Whether it be the Judgment Day 
or no, I know not, but this I know, that 
it is God's Will we save our country, and 
we shall be judged accordingly. I move that 
the candles be lit and that we go on with 
our business.” Two schools of ‘‘ Other- 
worldliness,” and very different. With the 
Catholic, foresight spelt devotion—with the 
Puritan, duty. 

It is an ungenerous task to compare these 
types of piety. and one ought to be grateful 
for each in its place. The Master is not 
likely to despise that delicate and reverent 
feeling which would wait for His coming in 
a secret place and meet Him in prayer. 
Nor is it to be thought that He will set any 
store by the mechanical performance of 
loveless service and exalt Judas with his 
bag above Mary with her spikenard. Jesus 
has wrought a beautiful harmony, for in one 
of His parables He has taken the most mys- 
tical form of ‘‘ Other-worldliness ’’—that 
which watches for His Second Advent, and 
has laid on His waiting servant the most 
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homely task—to give to the household their 
meat in due season. With one touch of 
grace He has made duty a synonym for 
piety, and has reconciled the inner and 
outer life. He has vindicated the ‘‘ Other- 
worldliness’’ of the Gospels, for He has 
made the foresight of the Kingdom of God, 
in its loftiest ambition as well as its mi- 
nutest calculation, identical with the unspar- 
ing and self-forgetful service of man. 





AURICULAR CONFESSION AND 
THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND.* 


BY T. T. CARTER. 
From The Nineteenth Century (London), February, 1895. 


Mr. TrrgnMoutH SHorg, in his article 
on the above subject in last month’s num- 
ber of this Review, has made a very seri- 
ous charge of unfaithfulness against a 
large and growing number of his brethren 
in the ministry, as well as of his brethren 
of the laity. One might have thought that 
one in Mr. Teignmouth Shore’s position, 
of his intelligence and wide knowledge 
of the prevailing currents of Church 
opinion, would have been unwilling to 
revive a controversy which seemed to 
have been settled many years ago, af- 
ter much discussion, and mainly on the 
principle of solvitur ambulando. Full 
forty years have passed away since Mr. 
William Gresley published his popular 
‘volume on the subject, with its catena of 
Church authorities; and Dr. Pusey’s fa- 
mous work on the same subject has -not, 
so far as I am aware, been answered. Mr. 
Shore’s article is but a sketch of a portion 
of the materials needing to be considered 
on this momentous part of the Church’s 
ministry, touching, as it does, so deeply 
the needs of souls. It is surely a strong 
measure, after giving only a partial view 
of such a subject, to pronounce so abso- 
lute a judgment as to say that the result 
of what he considers to be the Church of 
England teaching on confession to a priest 
is “a discouragement of it which amounts 
to practical prohibition.” 

Mr. Shore has grounded his judgment 
mainly on the changes which have taken 
place in reference to this matter in our 
formularies. What those changes prac- 
tically come to, and what was intended by 
them, may surely best be seen in the writ- 
ings of our chief divines who wrote dur- 


ing the period when our formularies were - 


taking their present shape, when a succes- 





* By permission of the Leonard Scott Publication Co. 
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sion of manuals of instruction brought 
their teaching home to the people, and 
when the Church of England system was 
being consolidated. What was rejected, 
or what was retained, of pre-Reformation 
uses, and what has come down to us with 
authority, is shown by the Elizabethan 
and Caroline divines and the parish priests 
of those periods; and this Mr. Shore 
would apparently acknowledge, for he 
quotes Bishop Jeremy Taylor as an evi- 
dence for his position. In this, as in 
other subjects of controversy, it is very 
necessary to be careful as to the special 
points under discussion, and the terms 
employed. But in this respect Mr. Shore, 
if he will bear with me for saying so, has 
been wanting. He concludes his article 
with a quotation from Jeremy Taylor, as 
if it clinched his charge against his sup- 
posed opponents, and yet this quotation 
tells directly against his judgment. 

The quotation is as follows: “The ques- 
tion, then, is whether to confess all one’s 
greater sins to a priest, all that upon strict 
inquiry we can remember, be necessary to 
salvation. This the Church of Rome now 
affirms, and this the Church of England 
and all Protestant Churches deny.” The 
italics are mine, simply in order to empha- 
size the point. Mr. Shore’s argument, up 
to this point, had been against any private 
confession to a priest at all; he closes 
with this quotation, which only denies its 
necessity to salvation. It seems strange 
that Mr. Shore has not observed that this 
raises up an entirely new question, one 
quite by itself ; and that this, not confes- 
sion itself, but its necessity, was really the 
main matter in dispute between the Roman 
advocates and our reformers. If Mr. 
Shore had limited his plea to this one 
point, we should all be agreed. Rome had 
ruled that a priest’s absolution, following 
on private confession, was a necessary 
condition of membership, and this for 
every one alike, under all circumstances. 
To regard confession to a priest as a spe- 
cial means of applying the virtue of the 
Atonement to troubled and sin-laden souls, 
as a discipline for overcoming faults and 
obtaining counsel and guidance, as a means 
of bringing oneself, as far as possible in 
this world, before the Divine judgment, 
and to seek such means of grace habitual- 
ly, if continuing to be found helpful; to 
regard the priest as a guide and helper, 
and as an instrument in the hand of God 
for conveying, according to His mind, the 
assurance of His forgiveness—this is one 
thing, but nothing of this kind was at- 
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tacked in the controversy that arose with 
the Reformation, nor during the unsettled 
times that followed. It was something 
quite different that formed the ground of 
conflict: it was the question of the Roman 
rule of necessity: the indispensableness of 
sacerdotal confession to every one. What 
had in earlier days been dependent on 
special circumstances became, according 
to Roman use, universally obligatory. This 
new rule affected the whole question of 
human self-responsibility, of personal 
choice, of the action of the will, of the 
grounds of communion, and intercourse 
between the children of the Divine adop- 
tion in Christ and their Heavenly Father. 
The question lay at the very foundation 
of the great movement for asserting Chris- 
tian freedom as against absolutism, and 
thus it became the turning-point of the 
whole discussion about the ordinance of 
fonfession. And it was against this en- 
forcement of authority over the spiritual 
life of souls and their individual responsi- 
bilities to God that our Reformers con- 
tended, as a matter of vital moment. They 
did not question the benefit or the need 
of confession, as a voluntary act, or as 
a Sacramental ordinance. They struck 
against the iron rule. They contended 
for personal freedom, and this is not 
merely as a rightful Christian claim, but 
as securing for such an act, what alone can 
give it value, the free-will of a responsible 
agent. 

Jeremy Taylor, whom Mr. Shore selects 
as his witness among our great divines, 
makes this perfectly clear, and it is 
strange that Mr. Shore could have quoted 
him for his own purpose without seeing it. 
Thus he writes: “ Whether to confess to 
a priest be an advisable discipline, and a 
good instance, instrument, ‘and ministry 
to repentance, and may serve many good 
ends in the Church, and to the souls of 
needing persons, it is no part of the ques- 
tion,” adding, “the Church of England is 
in no way engaged against it, but advises 
it, and practises it.” Again he says: 

Let it be commended to all to whom it is 
needful and profitable, but let it be free, as to 
the conscience precisely, or bound but by the 
cords of a man, and as other ecclesiastical laws 
are, which are capable of exceptions, restric- 
tions, cautions, dispensations, rescindings, and 
abolitions, by the same authority or upon 
greater reasons. The question is whether to 
confess all our greater sins to a priest, all that 
upon strict inquiry he can remember, be neces- 


sary to salvation. . . . Here, then, we join 
issue.* 





0 Dissuasive from Popery. Heber’s edition. Vol. xi., p. 


Nor can one acquit Mr. Shore of unfair- 
ness in his quotations, not consciously, 
one may surely believe, but from over- 
haste in trusting to a separate sentence 
favoring his strong prepossessions, with- 
out regarding the context. For, after 
quoting the words, “Concerning con- 
fession as a special act of repentance, the 
first thing that is to be said of it is that 
it is due only to God ”—which indeed, none 
could wish to gainsay—he takes no notice 
of what, after this, Taylor says, “Yet 
confession to a priest, the minister of 
pardon and reconciliation, the curate of 
souls, and the guide of consciences, is of 
so great use and benefit to all that are 
heavy laden with their sins, that they who 
carelessly and causelessly neglect it are 
neither lovers of peace of consciences, nor 
are careful for the advantage of their 
souls;” and but a little further on he 
adds: “It is not necessary in respect of a 
positive express commandment, yet it is in 
order to certain ends which cannot be so 
well provided for by any other instru- 
ment; it hath not in it an absolute, but it 
may have a relative and superinduced 
necessity.” * 

Great as Richard Hooker is, we cannot 
always appeal to him as a sure witness on 
Sacramental subjects. But he is perfectly 
clear on this point, and his words, as usual 
with him, enter deeply into the spiritual 
aspect of the question. 

Because (he says) the knowledge how to 
handle our own sores is no vulgar and common 
art, but we either carry towards ourselves for 
the most part an over-soft and gentle hand, 
fearful of touching too near the quick, or else, 
endeavoring not to be partial, we fall into 
timorous scrupulosities, and sometimes into 
those extreme discomforts of mind from which 
we hardly, if ever, lift up our heads again ; 
men thought it the safest way to disclose their 
secret faults and to crave imposition of penance 
from them whom our Lord Jesus Christ hath 
left in His Church to be spiritual and ghostly 
physicians—the guides and pastors of redeemed 
souls—whose office doth not only consist in gen- 
eral persuasions to amendment of life, but also 
in the private particular care of diseased minds. 
Howsoever the Montanists presume to plead 
against the Church, saith Silvanus, that ‘‘every 
man ought to be his own penitentiary, and that 
it is part of our duty to exercise, but not of the 
Church’s authority to impose, or prescribe, 
repentance, the truth is otherwise, the best and 
strongest of us may need in such cases direc- 
tion.” + 

Archbishop Usher takes precisely the 
same ground: 

Be it therefore known, that no kind of con- 
fession, be it public or private, is disallowed by 





* Ibid., ch. xi., sec. iv. 
+ Eccles. Pol., b, vi., ch. iv. 
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us that is requisite for the execution of that 
ancient power of the keys which Christ be- 
stowed upon the Church. The thing which we 
reject is that new picklock of Sacramental Con- 
fession, obtruded on men’s consciences as a 
matter necessary to salvation.* 


This was the debatable point, the ques- 
tion of necessity, not the thing itself, but 
the absoluteness of its requirement in 
every individual case. Other points were 
at the time keenly disputed, points of 
great importance, but yet subordinate to 
the main point atissue. Thus, e. g., Jeremy 
Taylor argued against the position that 
“Priests have power to impose a punish- 
ment according to the quality of every 
sin,” maintaining that the judgment the 
priest has to make is rather “of the Per- 
son” or “state of the penitent.” There 
had been what the Homilies call “the 
numbering of sins,” and apportionments 
of penances to different sins, which had 
been felt to be exceedingly vexatious. 
And, again, Taylor argued strongly 
against any “proper judicial power in the 
Priest as distinct from one ministerial and 
dependent which God Himself, as He 
wills, ratifies,” quoting St. Anselm as his 
authority. There were other points which 
became matters of keen controversy and 
usages opposed which had raised against 
the term “ auricular confession ” a violent 
prejudice, but the main point of opposi- 
tion was that of “necessity.” Indeed the 
term “auricular” seems to have been used 
as a technical term, implying not confession 
simply, but as involving certain points of 
Roman: use, which had become very un- 
popular, and gave special disfavor to this 
ex pression. 

Such judgments as have already been 
given, and which might easily be multi- 
plied, show what was regarded by our 
chief divines to be the matured and perma- 
nent settlement as to this matter in the 
Church of England when the first strug- 
gles of the Reformation crisis were over, 
when men’s minds had settled down, and 
the formularies were taking their present 
shape. Mr. Shore quotes from Latimer 
and Bishop Jewell, and they certainly 
give a different view from what has been 
here represented. They would apparently 
have done away with private confession 
to a priest altogether. But they were 
speaking in the first heat of the stormy 
conflict, and are known to have embraced 
an ultra-Protestant line. 
are we to take our stand upon the extreme 





* Usher’s Works. Oxford edition. Vol. iii., p. 91. 
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The question is,. 
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destructive principle, a line which had its 
advocates in the earlier stages of the 
battle, or on the deliberate and matured 
judgment of divines of a far higher mark, 
who have been the main instruments in 
giving the settled form to our Church’s 
system of belief and practice? Our Ref- 
ormation was not a movement of one age; 
it cannot be said to have reached its settle- 
ment till the last revision of the Prayer- 
book. 

Mr. Shore also quotes from the Homi- 
lies —popular addresses, in which certain- 
ly extreme language is freely employed. 
Butit is to be observed that in the Homily 
on Repentance, from which he quotes, the 
ground on which the homilist rests his 
argument is the authority of the Fathers, 
mentioning by name St. Anselm, St. Au- 
gustine, and Nestorius, Bishop of Constan- 
tinople, authorities good enough against 
the Roman compulsory rule, but not so 
against confession to a priest sought volun- 
tarily, as in the days in which they lived ; 
and even the passage from the Homily 
quoted by Mr. Shore closes with a sentence 
which seems to give us the keynote, or the 
essential bearing, of the whole passage : 
* But it is against the true Christian liberty 
that every man should be bound to the 
numbering of his sins, as it hath been used 
hitherto in the time of blindness and igno- 
rance.” It is the special Roman use the 
homilist evidently had in view. 

Yet more conclusive evidence as to the 
settling down of our reformed condition is 
to be seen in the series of manuals for the 
instruction of the people generally, which 
evidently had a very wide circulation, and 
which have been regarded among us as 
types to be followed, and some of which 
are still in use. Thus George Herbert says 
of his “ Priest to the Temple” : 

In his visiting the sick, or otherwise afflicted, 
he followeth the Church’s counsel, namely, in 
persuading them to particular confession, labor- 
ing to make them understand the great good 


use of this ancient and pious ordinance, and 
how necessary it is in some cases. 


Herbert died in 1632. Bishop Taylor, in 
his Holy Living, says : 

Because we may very much be helped if we 
take in the assistance of a spiritual guide, there- 
fore the Church of God in all ages hath com- 
mended, and in most ages enjoined, that we 
confess our sins, and discover the state and con- 
dition of our souls, to such a person, whom we, 
or our superiors, judge fit to help us in such 
needs. 


Jeremy Taylor died in 1667. Bishop Cosin, 
who had much to do with the last revision 
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of our Prayer-book, stated in his Devotions 
even as one of the precepts of the Church : 


To receive the Blessed Sacrament of the Body 
and Blood of Christ with frequent devotion, and 
three times a year at least, of which times Eas- 
ter to be always one, and for better preparation 
thereto, as occasion is, to disburden and quiet 
our consciences of those sins that may grieve 
us, and scruples that may trouble us, toa learn- 
ed and discreet priest, and from him to receive 
advice and the benefit of absolution. 


Cosin died in 1672. Cosin’s expression, 
“learned and discreet priest,” may explain 
what is meant in our Homilies by the term 
“godly learned man,” or more simply, 
“learned man,” or, as one of the reformers, 
William Turner, Dean of Wells, called it, 
“head man of our soul,” terms which have 
led some to say that confession to a lay- 
man, equally as to a priest, was intended. 
The term itself answers to “ clergyman,” 
simply implying the necessity of learning 
and godliness in those who exercise such a 
commission. 

Again, Bishop Patrick, in his Book for 
Beginners, advises : 


If he still find he is not safe, he must after all 
advise with some discreet minister of God's 
Word, as with a ministerial physician, desiring 
to know what course to take that he may get 
the mastery of those unruly lusts which are too 
hard for him. And when he comes for this 
ghostly counsel and advice, let him not be 
ashamed privily to confess his sins, and to open 
the whole state of his soul before him whom he 
consults, relating how, and by what means, he 
comes tobe thus entangled in the mire of the 
devil, that he cannot get out of it. Be sure 
you conquer the loathness you will find in your- 
self to make this discovery, for fear it disgrace 
you in his opinion; and convince yourself that 
you ought the rather to confess your sins in- 
genuously, that you may takeshame to yourself, 
and lay yourself low in the presence of God and 
His minister. 

Patrick died in 1707. The Bishop’s ex- 
pression, “ presence of God and His minis- 
ter,” cannot be understood otherwise than 
as implying Sacramental confession. 

Once more, John Isham, whose Daily 
Office for the sick was published in 1694, 
and republished in 1696 and 1702, repeats 
the strongest passages of Bishop Taylor. 
He says : 


Though our Church presseth particular con- 
fession to a Priest only when the conscience is 
disquieted with sins of deeper malignity, yet it 
doth not discountenance the more frequent use 
of it, and this too in so comprehensive a case as 
to take in great numbers that neglect it ; and it 
is the declared judgment of the learned and 
pious Bishop Taylor, that confession being use- 
ful in all cases and necessary in some; and en- 
couraged by Evangelical promises, »y Scripture 
precedent, by the examples of both Testaments, 
and prescribed by Apostolical injunctions, and 


the canons of all Churches, and the example of 
all ages, and taught us by the analogy of the 
ministerial power, and the very necessities to 
every man; he that for stubbornness, or any 
other individual weakness, shall decline it in 
the day of his danger, is near death, but very 
far off from the Kingdom of Heaven. 

Mr. Teignmouth Shore has given us a 
somewhat elaborate view of the changes in 
our formularies, as the ground of his con- 
tention, and has drawn conclusions at vari- 
ance from what is here affirmed to be the 
true view of our Church’s system. It would 
take too long to go into. any further in- 
quiry as to this point, nor is there here 
any attempt to explain or illustrate these 
changes. But the extracts which have 
been given from the writings of some of 
our chief divines of the generations during 
which these changes were taking place, 
and while the popular manuals instanced 
were disseminated among the people, seem 
to me sufficiently to show what was gen- 
erally understood and acted upon during 
this period. The last revision of the 
Prayer-book took place at the Savoy Con- 
ference, which terminated on the 14th of 
July, 1661: the quotations which have 
been given, as showing the state of com- 
mon belief and practice, extended beyond 
the seventeenth century. 

It may appear strange, if these things 
are so, that confession to a priest, together 
with other Sacramental ordinances, which 
have been of late so freely taught amongst 
us, should appear to many as a mere ac- 
cretion upon our proper and legitimate 
system, the invention of the Oxford Move- 
ment. This was actually said lately in a 
leading article of the Times. It would 
seem from Mr. Shore’s article that this 
idea has also entered into his view of the 
present condition of our Church life, and 
to many there may be need of some expla- 
nation—how it could be, if the views above 
stated are correct as to such doctrines 
leavening the Church up to the end of the 
seventeenth century and beyond it, as 
acknowledged and accepted principles in 
active operation, they should have fallen 
into such oblivion that their assertion now 
appears to be a novelty, and awakes in 
many such strenuous opposition. 

I cannot myself doubt as to the cause. 
There supervened upon the Revolution the 
secession of the non-jurors, and this com- 
prehended no less than 400 priests and 
eight bishops, including the Primate. The 
men who clung to the belief of the divine 
right of kings, and to whom their oath to 
the exiled family was a part of their re- 
ligion, were also the main upholders of the 
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higher view of the Church’s system. They 
were succeeded by men of a different stamp, 
and with these came in a lower view of 
Church life. There is no mistaking the 
difference between those who seceded in 
consequence of their reverence for their 
oath, and those who were able to accommo- 
date themselves to the new order of things 
and the new principles of government. 
The consequences of such a change ex- 
ténded throughout the Church as well as 
throughout the State. There were fami- 
lies that retained the old usages. There 
were individual witnesses to the forgotten 
truths among the clergy, but they were 
comparatively, like angels’ visits, few and 
far between, as voces clamantium in de- 
serto. The Oxford Movement was, as it 
were, the rising up again tothe surface for 
the first time, after more than a century, 
of the stream which had so long been hid- 
den underground, bringing with it the 
treasures of Catholic truth, held in abey- 
ance during the interval. The Oxford 
Movement was the rising to the surface of 
_ the teaching and uses of the days of An- 
drewes and Jeremy Taylor and George 
Herbert and Cosin and Ken. We see a 
difference in the attitude of the men who 
led the Oxford Movement, a difference 
arising from their antecedents.. Keble and 
Pusey were both brought up from child- 
hood in families which had inherited the 
old ideas common to the non-jurors. New- 
man had no such advantage. Newman, 
during the struggle, said, “I look to the 
Bishops.” Pusey said, “I look to the 
Church.” A whole world of difference 
lay between the two sayings, marking the 
immense diversity between the two men 
in their bringing up and their grounds of 
belief. To Keble and Pusey, the attacks 
which reached them from all quarters were 
of no account. They were conscious of the 
solid groundwork of the system which they 
had inherited. They remained calm and 
tranquil through all theturmoil. Newman 
had no such stability, for he had had no 
such early teaching, and when attacked, he 
had no standing ground, and despaired de 
republica. The strength of those who 
held firm, and still taught, and have pre- 
vailed, arose from their clearly seeing that 
the Tractarian theology was nothing new 
in the Church of England, was simply a 
recovery through faithful witnesses of the 
good old system for which a long line of 
our forefathers prayed and suffered, before 
the Revolution in Church and State led to 
the decline and torpor of the last century. 
This is the true explanation of the con- 
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trast between the last century and the 
present, which so many view with surprise 
and suspicion. The Evangelical Move- 
ment led the way out of the “Slough of 
Despond”; the Oxford Movement com- 
pleted the recovery. 

Mr. Teignmouth Shore, at the close of 
his article, in summing up, questions, 
though without expressing any opinion, 
whether confession to a priest be “ calcu- 
lated to promote or to hinder the growth of 
a robust, vigorous tone of religion, whether 
its influence, where it has extensively pre- 
vailed, has been to develop or to destroy 
social purity, to strengthen or to sap the 
foundations of social and of national life.” 
It is not difficult to see to which alternative 
he inclines. No doubt, the moral effects of 
confession are a fair criterion by which to 
judge of its value. One could wish to ask 
Mr. Shore whether he thinks a troubled and 
sin-laden soul a good foundation for the 
growth of Christian manliness, or an over- 
scrupulous and misguided conscience a 
hopeful source of moral vigor, and whether 
there may not be strength and peace for 
such in the assurance of forgiveness and 
renewed life, through the Blessed Spirit, 
which the Christian priesthood claims to 
give as part of its divinely appointed 
ministry, as a Sacramental ordinance? It 
has been one of the unfortunate results of 
the strain put upon the conscience by an 
arbitrary rule that the very essential fea- 
tures of amerciful remedy for spiritual dis- 
tress has been misconstrued. The sense of 
slavery has been introduced where the ob- 
ject has been the removal of hindrances 
to the soul’s free communion with its God. 
The idea of subjection to human authority 
has to many minds taken the place of trust 
in the strengthening of the higher faculties 
of the regenerate life by a supernatural 
agency. Confession is a practical matter. 
Only those who are accustomed to its exer- 
cise can judge whether, when rightly used 
according to the Church’s intention, it 
interferes with the soul’s true liberty, 
whether it strengthens or weakens the 
moral fibre. To have secured freedom for 
its exercise is the safeguard of priest and 
people alike. Some, indeed, of our chief 
divines speak of “necessity,” but they mean 
moral, not absolute necessity. There are 
different ways in which God guides His 
children, and different remedies applicable 
to their several needs. The aim of the 


_ Church of England is to combine personal 


freedom as to all spiritual things with 
ready access to all means of grace, and this 
necessarily involves difference of method— 
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the principle which our First Prayer-book 
affirmed, though as Mr. Shore says, it was 
withdrawn on the publication of the Second 
book. But this was done through the in- 
fluence of foreign reformers, alien to the 
English mind, and practically it has never 
ceased to be the rule which has guided the 
thoughts of Churchmen. 

Its words are these : “ Requiring such as 
shall be satisfied with a general confession, 
not to be offended with them that do use, 
to their further satisfying, the auricular 
and secret confession to the priest, nor 
those also which think needful or con- 
venient, for the quietness of their own con- 
sciences, particularly to open their sins to 
the priest, to be offended with them that 
are satisfied with their humble confession 
to God, and the general confession to the 
Church. But in all things to follow and 
keep the rule of charity, and every man to 
be satisfied with his own conscience, not 
judging other men’s minds or consciences; 
whereas he hath no warrant of God’s word 
to the same.” 





THE MEANING OF THE CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH. 


BY ARCHDEACON SINCLAIR. 
From The Rock (London), February 1, 1895. 

(St. Matt. xviii. 20, ‘‘ Where two or three are gathered 
together in My name, there am I in the midst of them ”; 
1 Cor. xii. 12, ‘*‘ As the body is one and hath many mem- 
bers, and all the members of that one body, being many, 
are one body, so also is Christ. For by one Spirit we are 
all baptized into one body, and have been all made to 
drink into one Spirit” ; and Rev. i. 20, ‘‘ The seven golden 
candlesticks which thou sawest are the seven Churches.”’) 


I am going to ask you what is the true 
meaning of the Church of Christ ? 

Of course, a great many answers would 
be returned to this question by different 
people. But Ishall not waste our time by 
going in detail through these views, or dis- 
cussing them and explaining them, but we 
will try and get a view for ourselves by 
going into the matter from the beginning. 

Our Lord Jesus Christ came to found a 
kingdom of heaven on earth. He was to 
gatherinto one everything that was good in 
the world. He was to purify the hearts of 
those who joined His society, to raise their 
thoughts to spiritual life, to give them 
clear, unfaltering hopes for the future be- 
yond the grave, to teach them the will of 
God, to convince them of their sinfulness, 
to open the way of repentance by His 
atonement, to supply them abundantly with 
His grace, to unite them closely to Himself, 
to fill their hearts with the Holy Spirit of 
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God instead of with the foul and evil lusts 
and passions which are common to man in 
his natural state. We are relieved from 
the difficulty of looking for this ideal so- 
ciety in any existing institution, for our 
Lord Himself said in plain words which 
cannot be misunderstood, “My kingdom 
is not of this world.” 

It is this spiritual kingdom about which 
such stirring and beautiful language is used 
in the New Testament. It is described as 
the Body of Christ. Christ is the founda- 
tion-stone of it, and the human members 
of the society are continually built in upon 
Him. Christ is the Head; His people are 
the members. He is the vine, they are the 
branches. He is the Good Shepherd, they 
are the sheep of His flock. As the bride- 
groom loves the bride, so Christ loves the 
Church. The Church is His own posses- 
sion, purchased by His own blood. It is 
elect, glorious, clothed with righteousness, 
the true Mount Sion, and the city of the 
living God, the heavenly Jerusalem. It 
contains the spirits of just men made per- 
fect, as well as those who are striving to be 
its citizens while still alive on earth. 

But at the same time our Lord never in- 
tended His followers to remain as mere 
separate individuals, without any associa- 
tion or system of union. Although he 
did not lay any very great stress on that 
association or system of union, and said 
very little indeed about it, still He gath- 
ered together—as we all know—a body of 
twelve Apostles, to whom He committed 
authority over the whole body. ‘ 
And how the Apostles began to exer- 
cise this authority we read throughout the 
rest of the New Testament. Wherever 
they went they formed Christian societies. 
Wherever these Christian societies were 
formed they ordained elders to rule and 
guide them. Sometimes when these Chris- 
tian societies existed in some particular 
province or district of government where 
they were unable to exercise a personal 
superintendence themselves, they delegated 
their authority to some special elder or 
presbyter in whom they had confidence. 
James in this way presided over the 
Christian societies of Jerusalem, Timothy 
over those of Ephesus, and Titus over 
those of Crete. Thus there grew up an 
outward and visible body, or set of bodies, 
loosely united together by the authority 
of the Apostles, a kind of faint earthly 
shadowing of the true invisible Kingdom 
of Christ. St. John did not see one golden 
candlestick, but seven. 

And so when we turn to the principles 
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which govern our own Christian Society, 
the National Church of England, we find 
it stated in the sixth Article with exact 
truth: “The visible Church of Christ is a 
congregation of faithful men, in which the 
pure Word of God is preached, and the 
Sacraments be duly administered accord- 
ing to Christ’s ordinance in all things that 
of necessity are requisite to the same.” 
You will at once see that this congrega- 
tion of faithful men may be large or small: 
it may be wide as the world, or it may be 
confined to a single room. All that is 
necessary is that the pure Word of God 
should be preached in it, according to His 
will revealed in the Old and New Testa- 
ment, so that nothing can be required of 
any man to be believed but what can 
clearly be proved from Holy Scripture: 
that its members should be admitted by 
baptism: and that they should meet to- 
gether from time to time to break bread 
and bless wine, in remembrance of the 
death of Christ, in obedience to His dying 
commands. To baptism are necessary 
water, as the outward and visible sign; 
faith on the part of those engaged in the 
act; and the calling on the name of the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost. To 
the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper are 
necessary bread and wine as the outward 
and visible sign; faith in those who par- 
take; and the recitation by proper, author- 
ized persons of the original words in which 
our Lord instituted that spiritual means of 
partaking of His one great sacrifice. Many 
other things are desirable for such a con- 
gregation of faithful men to have—unity, 
rules for public worship, apostolical gov- 
ernment, and the like. But these simple 
qualifications are all that is absolutely es- 
sential: pure Scriptural preaching, a right 
baptism, a right communion, wherever 
these are to be found, no matter what dis- 
tressing circumstances may have cast their 
baleful shadows in the course of history 
and of ages, there in such a congregation 
of faithful men you have the visible Church 
of Christ. 

This great simple primary doctrine of 
the National Church of England is in 
exact accordance with our Lord’s own 
words. Wherever—either within the 
narrowest or the widest bounds—wherev- 
er two or three—however few, or how- 
ever many—are gathered together in My 
Name, there am I in the midst of them. 
Such, it has been said, was literally the 
case when on the second day of our Lord’s 
public appearance, the two who believed 
John the Baptist’s testimony to Him as 
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the Lamb of God followed Him to where 
He dwelt and abode with Him that day. 
In that lowly dwelling beside the bank of 
Jordan was gathered the first Church of 
Christ: Himself and Peter and John. The 
Church, as it was left by our Saviour at 
His ascension, was gathered together in 
an upper chamber at Jerusalem. And so 
we read in several cases of the Church in 
a person’s house; whether that phrase de- 
notes the believing members of the family 
alone, or whether it includes others who 
were wont to assemble with them for 
doctrine and fellowship, and breaking of 
bread and prayer. Following on another 
step of development, we naturally find 
each local body of Christian converts de- 
scribed as the Church in the city where 
they were living: the Church in Jerusa- 
lem, in Antioch, in Babylon, the Church 
of God which is in Corinth, Philippi, 
Ephesus, and the like. In this designation 
were included all the believers in that par- 
ticular place: for we read of the Church 
of the people of the city in question. At 
Jerusalem, for instance, the number of 
converts was obviously too great to meet 
together for ordinary worship as one body; 
yet we never read of more than one Church 
of Jerusalem. 

Tie next step was that these different 
bodies, when added together as belonging 
to one province, were called the Churches 
—never as the Church—of each district or 
province ; such as the Churches of Judea, 
the Churches of Syria, the Churches of Ga- 
latia, of Macedonia, of Asia, the Churches 
of the Gentiles. Wherever the term “ The 
Church” is used absolutely of the whole 
body of believers, it is always coupled with 
glorious, poetical, symbolical language such 
as can only be applied to the true ideal (In- 
visible) Church, the spiritual Kingdom of 
Christ, the Kingdom of Heaven, the King- 
dom of God. The Golden Candlesticks 
were seven. 

Now, it would have been very delightful 
to find that the whole of these outward or- 
ganizations, bodies, or societies remained in 
visible united harmony with each other as 
they did in the days of the Apostles. But, 
when we consider human imperfections, 
we can hardly be surprised that they did 
not... . 
And if we had any arbitrary distinctions 
of our own as to what;is the true visible 
Church of Christ—if we said, for instance, 
that it must be a body governed by Bish- 
ops, Priests, and Deacons, in direct suc- 
cession to the Apostles ; if we expected to 


‘find one vast organism all over the world, 
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in beautiful and harmonious order, corre- 
sponding exactly to the Invisible Church, 
the spiritual Kingdom of Christ—then we 
might reasonably be very unhappy indeed 
at finding all these divisions, and mis- 
understandings, and rival claims and 
jealousies, and schisms and sects. We 
should be greatly perplexed because the 
great Greek Church will have nothing to 
say to the Church of Rome, the Church of 
Rome nothing to say to the Greek Church, 
or to our own ; while our own Church has 
no direct communion with the Noncon- 
formists at home, or with the Presbyterian 
Churches in Scotland, or with the Lutheran 
Churches in Germany and Scandinavia, or 
with the Calvinistic Churches of Switzer- 
land and Holland. But when we fall back 
on the wide, true, and beautiful definition 
of our own Church: “The visible Church 
of Christ is a.congregation of faithful men, 
in which the pure Word of God is preached, 
and the Sacraments be duly administered 
according to Christ’s ordinance in all 
things that of necessity are requisite to the 
same ’’; when we remember what are the 
requisite essentials of the Sacraments, the 
outward signs—water, bread, and wine, the 
inward faith, the simple words of institu- 
tion by authorized persons; then we are 
comforted. And we do not find it neces- 
sary to inquire what other Churches or 
Christian societies have these signs of the 
visible Church; we are content if we can 
discover them in our own great national or- 
ganization of Christianity. 

I said that while these things alone were 
necessary to the Visible Church, other 
things might be highly desirable. It is 
highly desirable, for instance, to follow as 
closely as possible the principles of Church 
government which were evidently adopted 
by the Apostles, and which we find carried 

.out in the days which immediately suc- 
ceeded them, and in all subsequent times. 
Bishops at a very early date took the place 
of the Apostles, and became not only the 
centre of unity in their own church, but 
also the meansof harmony and communica- 
tion with the other parts of Christendom. 
“Let nothing be done without the Bishop,” 
was a universal maxim in the very earliest 
days. It is difficult to see how churches 
and Christian societies can interchange 
courtesies and act in harmony with each 
other without having something of the 
same government and system. It should 
be a great comfort to Christian people in 
all the difficulties and variations and human 
developments which have grown upon them 
in the course of the lapse of ages to feel 
that as far as they possibly can they are 
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continuing in the Apostles’ doctrine and 
fellowship. And it is an enormous advan- 
tage that the great majority of Christians 
living in one particular country should be- 
long to the same Christian society, and 
live by the same Christian rules. It is 
never quite possible for absolutely every- 
body to agree in every point of a great 
collection of articles and formularies, but 
it would be absurd for each to break off 
from the main body of Christians, and from 
a Church or society of his own, because 
there was some particular point in which 
he did not quite agree with the rest. We 
lament the pedantry and misunderstandings 
of past times which have led on the one 
side or on the other to all these sects and 
divisions and ramifications. But while we 
lay great stress on the historical fact of 
apostolical government, and, while we value 
in the highest degree the principle of unity, 
we depend on Christ, not on institutions; 
we must not confuse these advantages with 
those few simple points, which according 
to our own Church doctrine, as we have 
seen, are essential to the visible church, or 
congregation of faithful men. 

I think it is hardly necessary that I 
should point out to you that the object of 
the Christian Church is not only worship 
or sacraments. You might get that idea 
perhaps if you did not look very deeply 
into what you see about you. You might 
think that the Clergy are chiefly occupied 
with the buildings which, from the people 
who assemble in them, are called churches, 
and with the various forms of public wor- 
ship which are carried on in them. We, 
of course, take a great deal of interest in 
these services, and in what is right and 
proper to be done in them. They are not 
in themselves an end or object of the 
Christian Church, they are only means to 
an end. Baptism is a means to an end. 
Preaching is a means to an end. Prayer 
is a means to an end. The singing of 
hymns, psalms and anthems is a means to 
an end. The Holy Communion is a means 
to an end. These are to be looked at in 
the light of helps to the Christian Church 
in carrying out its true object. 

What is that true object ? It is that it 
should bea golden candlestick, as it were; 
an innumerable society for the spread of 
the Kingdom of God. It is a vast club for 
co-operation, in which each must bear his 
part. First comes our own salvation. 
Another point is the conversion of sinners 
from their ruinous ways of folly and 
wickedness; the saving of souls from the 
power and curse of sin. Another is the 
daily and hourly doing all the good that 





































































lies in our power. Self-sacrifice, the noblest 

motive that has ever been given to men, is 

the watchword of the Kingdom. The ex- 

ample of Christ our Master is what we 

have to follow, and we know that even He 

pleased not Himself. We are to practise 

every virtue ourselves in the strength and 

grace given tous, and to help everybody 

else to practise them also. Heal the sick, 

said our Lord, in the very same breath in 

which He said “ Preach the word.” The 

test of true Christian life is not merely the 

professions of belief, but what is actually 

done. “By their fruits ye shall know 

them.” ‘The test which will be applied to 

each of us when we pass before the judg- 

ment-seat of God will not be merely what 

was our creed, but whether our creed pro- 

duced its proper results. Did we feed 

the hungry, did we give drink to the 

thirsty, did we clothe the naked, did we 

give shelter to the homeless, did we visit and 

tend the sick, did we make our way to those 

in prison and console their dreary hours ? 
The character which thekingdom of Christ 

is intended to produce in its citizens is the 
character of daily active benevolence in 
its fullest sense. While there is a wrong 
to be redressed, a woe to be assuaged, an 

inequality to be set right, a disease to be 

quelled, a suffering to be consoled, a mis- 
fortune to be corrected, the citizens of that 
kingdom will never rest content. The 
fruits of the Spirit which breathes in them 
are just those qualities which, if they were 
universal, would produce heaven on earth, 
love, joy, peace, long-suffering and gentle- 
ness, goodness, faith, meekness and temper- 
ance. It is Christ alone who has taught 
the true liberty and equality, and brother- 
hood of man. It is Christ alone who has 
roused the world by the enthusiasm of hu- 
manity. It is Christ alone who has set up 
the great purifying laws of Philanthropy, 
Edification, Mercy, Resentment at ill- 
doing, Forgiveness of injuries and trans- 
gressions. To Christ directly is owing 
every improved law, every pure home, 
every noble woman, every rescued child, 
every enfranchised slave, every hospital 
for all the countless diseases of mankind, 
every asylum for its troubles and woes, 
every benevolent institution, every true 
step in civilization and progress. And so, 
when the Church of Christ is seen in its 
true colors, it is known not to be so much 
a privileged class, or a sacerdotal caste, or 
a mystical order, but one vast brotherhood 
of the noblest philanthropy, one illimitable 
school of the most active benevolence; the 
salt of the earth, the city set on a hill, the 
very light of the world, and the hope of 
mankind. 
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ISSUES IN THE PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH. 


From The Times (New York), February 4, 1895. 


THE issues before the Presbyterian 
Church, which will come before the Gener- 
al Assembly to meet at Pittsburg in May, 
are less personal in their character, but per- 
haps more fundamental than those which 
have been so prominent for the past few 
years. ‘Thére is to be, so faras now appears, 
no trial for heresy. There will, however, 
be a discussion probably as earnest as any 
at Saratoga, Washington, Portland, or De- 
troit in regard to the relation to he held by 
the theological seminaries to the Church. 
It was a startling revelation to the conserva- 
tives when they found that Union Seminary 
of this city could withdraw from its relations 
to the General Assembly and that the As- 
sembly had absolutely no power to prevent 
it. This raised the question as to the status 
of other seminaries, and three years ago, at 
Portland, a committee was appointed to 
look into the matter. It took two years for 
its work and reported at Saratoga that “‘ the 
greater portion of the property held by 
these corporations [the theological semi- 
naries], and which amounts to between eight 
and nine millions of dollars, is not held in 
trust for the General Assembly of the Pres- 
byterian Church, nor is it given the direct 
control, management, or disposition of the 
same by the terms of their charters.” 

This report created something like con- 
sternation among the conservatives, and they 
immediately resolved to rectify the mistake 
as the only means of escaping a renewal of 
the disastrous experiences connected with 
Union Seminary. Accordingly acommittee 
was appointed to confer with the seminaries, 
consider what changes might be introduced 
into their charters which would give the 
Church the desired control, and induce them 
to accept the altered condition. ‘lhisaction 
was adopted by a large majority and received 
the cordial support of the representatives of 
Princeton, McCormick (Chicago), Western 
(Allegheny), and Danville (Ky.) Seminaries, 
who assured the Assembly of the prompt 
acceptance by them of the plan. There 
were vigorous protests by the minority, but 
the majority felt sure of their ground and 
went about their work confident of success. 

The result, however, has not been what 
they expected. Besides Union Seminary, 
whose position was already clear, four semi- 
naries—Princeton, McCormick, Western, 
and Auburn—have refused to make the 
desired change, and Lane (Cincinnati, Ohio) 
is generally understood to have declined. 
This leaves only Danville, Omaha, and San 
Francisco Seminaries in support of the 
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Assembly’s action. 


The action, too, has 
been singularly unanimous. Princeton 
Seminary has a Board of Trustees and a 
Board of Directors, the former charged with 
the care of the funds, the latter with the 
internal administration. This question 
naturally came before the Trustees, includ- 
ing such men as John S. Kennedy, Robert 
Lenox Belknap, Alexander Maitland of 
this city, F. Wolcott Jackson of Newark, 
W. J. Magie of Elizabeth, J. O. Murray, 
D.D., of Princeton, and others. The de- 
cision of the board was unanimous that it 
would be both unwise and illegal to accord 
to the request of the Assembly. Theaction 
taken by the boards of the seminaries at 
Auburn, Chicago, and Allegheny was sim- 
ilar, and, althongh there will be further 
conferences, there is no probability that it 
will result in any change of position. 
Another topic of interest, though one 
that is not expected to elicit much discus- 
tion, is that of federation of the different 
Presbyterian and Reformed Churches. For 
some years the feeling has been growing 
that a great deal of waste effort as well as 
expense results from the separate working 
of so many denominations having essential- 
ly the same doctrines and methods of work. 
This feeling has been strengthened by the 
increasing discussion in regard to Church 
unity, and took shape a year ago in a plan 
of federation by which the general home 
and foreign missionary work shall be. under 
the supervision of a Federal Council of rep- 
resentatives of all these different denomina- 
tions. There are other lines in which this 
council was expected to be helpful, but its 
chief activity would be in missionary work. 
The plan was adopted by the Assembly and 
recommended to the Presbyteries through- 
out the country for their indorsement. 
Again the action, so far as yet made, has 
come as a surprise to most, for it has been 
very strongly adverse. ‘The ground taken 
has been very generally that the plan is im- 
practicable and that it involves great dispro- 
portion of authority and responsibility, the 
smaller bodies having equal authority with 
the larger ones, but far less responsibility. 





WILLIAM M. TAYLOR. 
From The Outlook (New York) February 16, 1895. 


Arter a lingering illness of about three 
years, Dr. Taylor died just before mid- 
night on Friday, February 8. For about 
twenty years he was the pastor of the 
Broadway Tabernacle, and for the last 
two or three years had been pastor emeri- 
tus. The Broadway Tabernacle has al- 
ways been one of the most influential 
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churches in New York, but for a while 
before the coming of Dr. Taylor it was far 
from prosperous, owing to the continued 
ill health of its pastor, the eloquent and 
scholarly Joseph P. Thompson. Im- 
mediately after Dr. Taylor began his 
labors the church was thronged to the 
doors, and changes in the building were 
made necessary for the accommodation of 
those who were attracted by his impres- 
sive preaching. Until his illness he re- 
mained very nearly, if not quite, at the 
head of the list of pulpit orators of the last 
quarter of a century in New York. All 
his early training and association had been 
Presbyterian, yet he adapted himself to 
his Congregational environment so that in 
time he was chosen President of the Church 
Building Society and of the American Mis- 
sionary Association, and his services were 
in frequent demand at the great anniver- 
saries of the various societies of Congrega- 
tional and other churches. To his death he 
was perhaps quite as much a Presbyterian 
as a Congregationalist in his sympathies, 
but he was always loyal in speech and in 
action to the Church of his adoption. 

Dr. Taylor was born in Kilmarnock, 
Scotland, October 23, 1829, and the first 
years of his ministry were passed in the 
United Presbyterian Church. Before 
coming to New York he had held two 
pastorates, one in Kilmaurs, Scotland, and 
the other in asuburb of Liverpool. In 1871 
he came to this country to supply the 
Church of the Pilgrims in Brooklyn for 
two months during the absence of its 
pastor, Dr. R. 8S. Storrs. His preaching 
attracted throngs of admiring listeners, 
and when, a little later, Dr. Thompson 
resigned the pastorate of the Broadway 
Tabernacle, Dr. Taylor was at once called 
to be his successor, the call being carried 
to England by Dr. Thompson in person. 
During his residence in New York Dr. 
Taylor has been a prodigious worker, hav- 
ing, in addition to his many other duties, 
published a new book almost every year. 
Among his best-known works are “The 
Miracles,” “ David the King,” “ Elijah the 
Prophet,” “ Peter the Apostle,” and “The 
Ministry of the Word,” the latter being 
the Lyman Beecher lectures on preaching 
delivered at Yale University. 

In appearance Dr. Taylor was a typical 
Scotchman. He was strong, vigorous, de- 
monstrative, and apparently tireless. He 
looked as if he was built of steel, but he 
trespassed unduly on his magnificent 
strength, and was cut down in the prime 
of his powers. 

As a preacher Dr. Taylor belonged with 
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Henry Ward Beecher, Phillips Brooks, and 
John Hall. Some one once characterized 
the quartette as follows: “Henry Ward 
Beecher was philosophical; Phillips Brooks 
was spiritual; John Hall was practical; 
and William M. Taylor was Scriptural.” 
Dr. Taylor was a firm believer in written 
sermons, but his preaching had all the fire, 
the dramatic intensity, and the picturesque 
quality of the most powerful extempora- 
neous oratory. While his sermons were 
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usually Scripture studies, they were prac- 
tical and level to the needs of the nine- 
teenth century. He was an omnivorous 
reader, and his discourses were frequently 
embellished with rare quotations and apt 
and beautiful illustrations culled from 
literature and history. 

During all his period of service in Amer- 
ica he occupied a commanding position. 
Few ministers of our time have been more 
widely or more deservedly honored. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 
CONDUCTED BY REV. CHARLES R. GILLETT, LIBRARIAN OF UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


History, PROPHECY, AND THE MONUMENTS. 
By James Freperick McCurpy, Ph.D., 
LL.D., Professor of Oriental Languages 
in University College, Toronto. Vol. I. 
To the Downfall of Samaria. New 
York and London: Maemillan & Co., 
1894. 8vo, pp. xxiv., 425, $3 net. 

Tuer decipherment of wedge-signs and 
hieroglyphs has made it necessary to re- 
write the ancient history of Western Asia. 
Professor McCurdy’s book is a serious and 
important contribution to the subject. 
He is an earnest student, and writes for 
students ; the book is in welcome contrast 
to much of the popularizing literature of 
archeology. But it is free from unduly 
technical matter; and while it is not di- 
luted and peptonized with a view to feeble 
digestions, it is sure of its public among 
persons of ordinary powers, who can mas- 
ticate and assimilate for themselves. The 
title and the division of the volumes show 
that the author is especially interested in 
the Old Testament as a source of history, 
but he is not a mere apologist, nor does he 
give the biblical documents a larger place 
and a more exclusive authority than they 
are entitled to in a sound historical view. 
He has the historical sense, and a historical 
perspective. Heis a scholar, well read in 
the literature of his subject, and equipped 
for the use of it by long and special ac- 
quaintance with the monuments them- 
selves. In short, if one can read only a 
single book on the subject, this is decidedly 
the book to read, and if the second volume 
maintains the standard of the first, we 
shall have a comprehensive work which 
will long be of value to students. 

It may be presumed that the lectures 
given by Professor McCurdy some years 
ago on the stone foundation at Princeton 
have formed the nucleus of the present 
undertaking. Perhaps to this cause is due 


the lack of compression which a busy 
reader feels. This is, however, the chief 
criticism to be made on the form in which 
the materials are presented. It is certain 
that Dr. McCurdy puts them before us 
honestly as well as copiously. 

His outline of early Shemitic migra- 
tions, and especially of those of the Hebra- 
ic peoples; his description of the North- 
Shemitic communities in their general 
features, of the development of the several 
branches of the great family, and their re- 
lations with Egypt, as well as the more 
specific account of the Hebrew monarch 
and its fortunes amid threatening ourvealll 
ings, evince independent study, careful 
inquiry into causes, and fresh analysis and 
combination of the masses of fact with 
which the student of the history of West- 
ern Asia is now confronted. Very attract- 
ive and useful to the ordinary English 
readers are the succinct and suggestive 
accounts of the reigns and achievements 
of such powerful Assyrian kings as Asshu- 
masiopal, Shalmaneser (Shalmanasharid) 
II., and Ramman-nivari, of the “ Expansion 
of Israel during Assyrian Inaction ”’ (Book 
vi., ch. III.), and of the great Assyrian re- 
vival under Tiglath-pileser III., Shalman- 
eser IV., and Sargon. 

A large part of his detailed results is of 
course already the common property of 
historians. In some cases he presents 
reasonable opinions which were promul- 
gated early in the period of modern re- 
search, but questioned later by narrow or 
hasty investigators. His view of the rela- 
tions between Northern Israel, Syria and 
Assyria towards the close of Ahab’s reign, 
and of those between Tiglath-pileser III. 
and Azariah are cases in point. His caution 
and moderation show themselves in the 
chapter on “The Hettites in Syria,” where 
indeed they are needed. The little that is 
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new must be taken, as it is offered, with 
reserve. His chronological scheme is based 


on sound principles and the system of dates 


offers little, if any, occasion for criticism. 


-In general, it is not as an explorer, but as 


a careful, critical, judicial registrar of 
scholarly opinion that the author makes 
his mark. 

Opinions will naturally vary at some 
points. Even so moderate a form of the 
“ anti-Samarian ” theory as Prof. McCurdy 
advocates seems improbable to at least one 
reviewer, as failing to offer any adequate 
explanation of the phenomena of the early 
Babylonian history, religion, language and 
sign-system. Amraphel, of Gen. xiv., is 
surely much more likely to be Chammurabi 
than Sin-muballit. The date of Zechariah, 
ix.-xi., is still sub lite; the 8th century cer- 
tainly cannot be indicated for it without the 
granting of later additions, and receives no 
support from the Book of Joel. The ref- 
erences of “Immanuel” to the son of Ahaz 
is without real ground, and is at best an 
attempt to solve an unimportant question. 
But dissent at points like these must not 
be understood as disparagement of the 
work as a whole. The book is a credit to 
cis-Atlantic scholarship, meets a real want, 
and meets it well. The second volume 
will be awaited with interest. 

Francis Brown. 

Union Theological Seminary. 


Sarst Paut anp His Missions. By the 
Assé Constant Fovarp. Translated 
with the author’s sanction and co-oper- 
ation, by George F. X. Griffith. New 
York and London: Longmans, Green & 
Co., 1894. Pp. xvi., 431, 8vo. $2.00. 
Ir is very evident that when the Abbé 

Fouard assumed the task of writing a life 

of the Apostle to the Gentiles, he was not 

driven to it by a feeling that he was to till 
an uncultivated field. The fact that we had 
already the large and critical works of 

Conybeare and Howson and of Lewin, the 

more popular yet minutely detailed vol- 

umes of Farrar, and a host of less preten- 
tious histories of Paul’s life, such as those 
of Baur, Beseer, Blunt, Howson, Macduff, 

Renan, Stalker, Taylor, and Tholuck—this 

fact makes clear that a new life of the 

great apostle requires a reason, and a good 
one, for its existence. The success and 
worth of Fouard’s preceding volumes 
promised well for the present one—seemed, 
indeed, to give hope that what the Abbé 
touched would glow with new light. Be- 
sides, the character of St. Paul, so many- 
sided, and the results of his missions, so 
far-reaching, doubtless encouraged one so 





rich in learning as our author to believe 
that he might supply at least some small 
increment to the sum of knowledge concern- 
ing the fourteenth apostle. 

The result of the Abbé’s labor in the 
volume before us is not altogether a disap- 
pointment. True, one familiar with his 
“Peter” will reach the conclusion that 
something. which was to be found in his 
former volume is lacking in this. And that 
something is not difficult to define. No one 
can read the two books and not feel that, 
large-hearted and truly catholic as Fouard 
is, he yet was more en rapport with Peter 
as his subject than with Paul. Besides, 
the two books are largely on parallel lines, 
consequently the large drafts made in the 
“Peter” upon the wealth of illustration from 
classical sources directly weakened the 
present work. As a result the coloring 
here is less vivid, the narrative less lively 
than when the Abbé is at his best, and at 
times the story seems to drag. Peter was 
the author’s favorite, and on that account 
when dealing with Paul the writer is at a 
disadvantage. 

Readers must not infer from the fore- 
going that this account of Paul and his 
work is not a good one. It suffers only 
in comparison with the, in many respects, 
brilliant history of Peter. Of itself it is 
well worthy of purchase and careful read- 
ing. While it will not supersede either 
Lewin or Farrar or Conybeare and Houson, 
it will take rank among the best of the 
popular histories. 

The Abbé has given us an especially 
good presentation (pp. 57-64) of the two 
tendencies among Jews in the first century 
of our era: the Palestinian, to a scrupulous 
observance of the law; and the Hellenistic, 
to an abatement of attention to ceremonial, 
proceeding so far as to attempt to disguise 
the mark which distinguished the Jew. 
He has painted cleverly the effect upon the 
expatriated Jew of heathen satire and the 
sting of heathen jest. Peculiarly happy 
are the descriptions of places, manners, 
customs and religious observances, as the 
story leads through Syria, Asia Minor, and 
Greece to Rome. Here speaks—not the 
encyclopedist, from knowledge gained 
from books, but—the observant traveller 
whose eyes have seen and whose pen traces 
life and habit from first-hand sources. 

Real catholicity of feeling and simplicity 
of expression often appear. See, ¢. g., p- 
121, where we read: “These were those 
happy days when the Holy Eucharist was 
the termination of Christian repasts. , But 
what a comment is that sentence upon the 
practice of the Roman Church in admin 

























































istering the Lord’s Supper in only one kind! 
What, too, must prelates, Roman and 
Episcopalian, think of the statement on 
p- 123: “The Hierarchy developed only by 
degrees,” etc.? 
The author follows the French School 
and Professor Ramsay in taking Paul in 
his first missionary journey into Galatia, 
counting Antioch, Iconium, Lystra and 
Derbe as belonging to that province. (See 
particularly note 4, p. 44.) But he does 
what Professor Ramsay declares impossible 
—combines with this the traditional theory 
and sends Paul on the second journey to 
the Galato-Keltic towns of Ancyra, Pes- 
sinus, and Tavium. He is, however, not 
quite consistent with himself, and on p. 216, 
evidently forgetting his second chapter, 
says: “ Paul visited the congregations .. . 
of Derbe, Lystra, and Iconium, afterwards 
those of Galatia.” 
We question whether the Abbé does 
justice (p. 103) to Paul’s knowledge of 
Greek Philosophy. Paul’s residence in 
Tarsus, at that time one of the three great 
university towns, if not the greatest of the 
three, implies more than a passing ac- 
quaintance with Greek thought, which 
indeed a study of the apostle’s dialectic 
clearly reveals. 
A happy mean has been struck in the 
notes supplied—they are not so full as to 
weight the book unduly, nor so meagre as 
to cause the reader to wonder whether the 
information is correct. The cursory reader 
may garner information, the scholar may 
assure himself of its correctness. In fact, 
while this book is less felicitous than the 
guthor’s “Peter and the First Years of 
Christianity,” had that not been written, 
we should have been charmed with the 
fairness, fulness, and brightness of the 
present volume. 
The translator has done his work well. 
He is in thorough sympathy with Abbé 
Fouard, and the latter’s French has not 
suffered in being transmuted into Mr. 
Griffith’s vigorous and flowing English. 
As to the publisher’s work, it is enough 
to say that it is Longmans’, and that is 
a guarantee for careful presswork, good 
paper, and substantial binding. 

Gro. W. GILmoreE. 
Bangor Theological Seminary. 





Tue Epucation oF THE GREEK PEOPLE, 
AND Its INFLUENCE ON CIVILIZATION. 
By Tuomas Davinson. (International 
Education Series.) New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co., 1894. 12mo, pp. xv.-229. 
$1.50. 

Sir Henry Sumner Maine, in speaking of 
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the Hellenic origin of progress, says: “ Ex- 
cept the blind forces of Nature, nothing 
moves in this world which is not Greek in 
its origin. 

“The Greeks placed the supreme ac- 
tivity of man in intellectual vision, instead 
of in moral life, and so failed to put itself 
in living relation to the supreme principle 
of that moral freedom which is the chief 
end of man. Greece perished, and other 
nations will yet perish, unless, warned by 
her fate, they make all education culminate 
in the culture of the spiritual sense which 
reveals God, and so place Religion on the 
throne that belongs to her as the guide and 
inspiration of life.” 

The purpose of this book is to show how 
the Greek people were gradually educated 
up to that stage of culture which made 
them the teachers of the whole world, and 
what the effect of that teaching has been. 
Prominence is given to the different stages 
in the growth of the Greek political, eth- 
ical and religious consciousness. 

Prof. Harris says in the Preface: “ Prof. 
Davidson has sketched in a masterly man- 
ner the growth of the Greek civilization 
through the several stages of the house- 
hold—the village community, and its cul- 
mination in the Athenian city-state, to its 
dissolution in the ecumenical or universal 
Empire of Rome.” 

He also calls particular attention “to 
the author’s treatment of Diagoge—as the 
ideal of Greek life, namely, the occupation 
of the soul with the contemplation of the 
beautiful in art and literature, and with 
the search for the true, by the exercise of 
reflection, in science and philosophy, what 
we call, since the time of Goethe, the 
aims of culture.” The insight of Socrates 
is dwelt upon, and his famous “dialectic,” 
which had for its object the drawing out 
into consciousness of the complete thought 
with all its logical implications. The 

Greece that originated progress began 
with Socrates, in whom reflective thought, 
for the first time in history, became con- 
scious of its own implications. It was 
owing to him that men first began to lead 
a moral life, that they passed from the do- 
minion of the laws of nature and became 
subject to those of free spiritual reflection. 
Socrates saw that the ultimate good of 
man consists in what he és, and not in what 
he has. Prof. Davidson says: “ Education, 
in so far as it depends upon conscious ex- 
ertion, is that process by which a human 
being is enabled to transcend his original 
nature and attain his ideal nature, or to be 
the most desirable thing he can be.” The 
moral life, therefore—man’s ideal nature— 
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demands for its realization the education 
of all his powers, physical and mental. 

Prof. Davidson objects seriously to the 
popular idea of “developing a child’s spon- 
taneity ” as “likely to do incalculable mis- 
chief.” He divides the time of the educa- 
tion of children by years and institutions, 
and insists that the higher faculties of the 
child, his intelligence and his will, should 
be artificially called into play from the 
earliest possible moment, and be made to 
control his original nature for the sake of 
his ideal nature. The first seven years 
should be devoted mainly to the develop- 
ment of the physical and moral faculties of 
the child and of its power of fixed atten- 
tion, the directing of its affections to 
worthy things, and to habits of right 
action. Nothing so much interests a child 
as a result obtained by a process gone 
through by itself. His chief traits at this 
age should be reverence and obedience, in 
the family and kindergarten. 

The second period of three years should 
be spent in a primary school, learning the 
use of the instruments of study—reading, 
writing, arithmetic, drawing, and manual 
facility. 

The third period of four years should be 
spent in a grammar school, for the child 
to become familiar with its own mental 
processes—intellectual, esthetic and moral 
—and to give him general notions of the 
world in which he lives. 

The fourth, or high school period, is for 
many reasons the most difficult to deal 
with. This comprises four years, and “the 
leading characteristics of all the studies of 
this period should be vigor, calling for a 
strong exercise of will, and a good deal of 
energetic emotion. This is the time to 
read the great dramas of the world, and to 
form an acquaintance with the great works 
of sculpture and painting, to read history 
with its heart-stirring heroisms and pathos, 
and its noble examples of manliness and 
womanliness, of tenderness and generosity. 
Now is the time for such physical exercises 
and games as demand courage, patience, 
and endurance, and at the same time such 
as give ample opportunity for exercising 
the sense of justice.” 

The chief aim of the studies of the fifth 
period will be to “round off into an har- 
monious and consistent view of the world 
all that has gone before, and so to prepare 
the young man and woman to enter upon 
life as upon a rational task for rational 
ends.” 

Every age demands an education of the 
intelligence suited to its own conditions, 
which a man should both understand and 
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love. The world is, in its deepest essence, 
moral and spiritual, and the relations whose 
realization constitutes man’s ideal nature 
or good are moral relations. Prof. David- 
son says “much has been said of ‘the 
survival of the fittest.’ The fittest are 
those who stand in the most complete rela- 
tion of nature and spirit.” 

“Greek education was, at all times, 
marked by unity, comprehensiveness and 
aimfulness. It left no part of man’s 
nature, known as such, uncared for; but the 
lesson of history is that of all the facul- 
ties of the human soul, that which demands 
the most careful training is the spiritual 
sense. While it remains undeveloped, no 
man has a right to say that he is edu- 
cated. It was the failure to see this that 
made Greek education impotent to save 
the world, and forced it to crown itself 
with Christianity, whose function it is to 
train the spiritual sense to a recognition of 
the living God, the sanction of the moral 
law, and the bond of institutional life.” 

Prof. Davidson tells us in the preface 
“that this work is not intended for 
scholars or specialists, but for that large 
body of teachers, who are trying to do 
their duty, but who are suffering from that 
want of enthusiasm which comes from 
being unable clearly to see the end and 
purpose of their labors, or to invest any 
end with sublime import.” He says that 
he has “ sought to show them that the end 
of their work is the redemption of human- 
ity, an essential part of that process by 
which it is being gradually elevated to 
moral freedom.” 

“Tf I can make even a few of them,” he 
says, “feel the consecration that comes 
from a single-minded devotion to a great 
end, I shall hold that this book has ac- 
complished its purpose.” 

Susan M. Cortes. 

Pelham Manor. 





BOOK NOTES. 
*‘Our Fight With Tammany.”’ 


WE confess to an abounding admiration 
of that embodiment of Christianity which 
is not afraid of its convictions. Muscular 
Christianity has a charm for the lover of 
fair play, and vital Christianity has an 
attraction for lovers of consistency. The 
man who believes thoroughly in the prin- 
ciples set forth by Jesus Christ believes 
also that they are good to live by and to 
fight for. When a minister of the Gospel 
finds that the surroundings of his hearers 
on week-days are such as to nullify his 
Sunday preaching, he has a duty that is 
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not bounded by the top step of the pulpit. 
He owes it as a duty to those to whom he 
ministers, to go forth into the walks of 
secular life and to do what in him lies to 
make the world, the city, the town, the 
village better and cleaner, a fitter place 
for men to live in. Such were the domina- 
ting convictions of Dr. Charles H. Park- 
hurst, who, in spite of reproach, obloquy 
and insinuation, or worse, began and con- 
tinued a crusade against organized vice and 
its official protectors, which has aroused 
world-wide attention and interest. His eye 
was fixed upon the municipality in which 
he lives and labors, but the scope of his 
labors was broader and wider, for he be- 
lieved that what was possible in New York 
is‘ possible anywhere. Hence his words, 
while primarily of local interest, are signifi- 
cant and instructive everywhere. It is 
therefore with the greatest heartiness and 
earnestness that we commend to the notice 
and recommend for the persual of ministers 
and earnest Christians everywhere a recent 
volume that has come from his pen. Our 
Fight With Tammany does not have the 
sound which usually accompanies a refer- 
ence to the domain of “ Practical The- 
ology,” but it is one of the best exemplifi- 
cations of practical Christianity which has 
seen the light in many a day. It is of 
great interest to those whose lot is cast in 
New York, but as an object-lesson it may 
be made profitable for teaching, for re- 
proof, for correction, for instruction which 
is in righteousness to those whose lives are 
overshadowed by a presence as dread as 
that of Tammany Hall. The personal ele- 
ment comes out strongly, of course ; how 
could it well be otherwise? But the 
moral of it all is of no private interpretation 
and Dr. Parkhurst has proved that the 
“decay of modern preaching” does not lie 
along the lines of practical application. 
This book should be read everywhere and 
by every man who believes that Christian- 
ity possesses a power of regeneration which 
is not restricted to individuals, but which 
may and should reach out to and be ap- 
plied to all the relations of life, individual, 
social, moral, religious and political, and 
let those who read take courage and go 
forward. (New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $1.25.) 





Historical. 


BEFORE us are two small volumes filled 
with historical essays upon topics of con- 
siderable interest. One of them is entitled 
Three Men of Letters, and is from the pen of 
Prof. Moses Coit Tyler, of Cornell Uni- 
versity. The subjects which he discusses 
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are: George Berkeley, the philosopher, 
whose famous work, Alciphron, was written 
in America, near Newport, Rhode Island; 
Timothy Dwight, a most commanding 
figure in the intellectual life of the opening 
of the present century, and Joel Barlow, 
who is perhaps as well known for his re- 
vision of Watts’ Psalms as for his monu- 
mental “ Columbiad.” These three sketches. 
are all bright and readable, and they intro- 
duce the reader to interesting phases of 
early American literature and education. 
Prof. Tyler writes easily and pleasingly, 
and what he says is popularly told, though 
it is evidently the result of careful research 
and study. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 
York. $1.25.)—The second volume is by 
Prof. Henry Ferguson, of Trinity College, 
Hartford, and is called Essays in Ameri- 
can History. The topics are as follows: 
The Quakers in New England; The 
Witches; Sir Edmund Andros; and The 
Loyalists. They have, in part, been printed 
before, but in places not open to all, and it 
is well to make them accessible to a wider 
circle of readers. Prof. Ferguson adopts 
a point of view somewhat at variance with 
that usually taken, thinking that it is no 
longer incumbent upon Americans to be 
“unwilling to see anything but beauty in 
the annals of their country,” and to “shrink 
from observing their fathers’ shortcom- 
ings.” The bright and the dark sides must 
be combined to give a complete idea of 
any period of history, and America is no ex- 
ception. The author has read widely, and 
he has here collected the materials which 
will interest a wide circle of readers. As. 
may be imagined, all is not of a rosy hue, 
but the reader will be much instructed. 
(New York: James Pott & Co. $1.25.) 


To these, a third volume must be added. 
It is also by Prof. Ferguson and contains & 
series of lectures upon Four Periods in the 
Life of the Church. They were delivered in 
Christ Church, Hartford, as a sort of intro- 
duction to the study of Church history. 
The periods are as follows: The Church 
of the first three centuries; The Church of 
the Christian Empire; The Church of 
Western Europe; and The Reformation in 
Western Europe. They are bright and 
clear, and give a fairly correct statement 
of the topics discussed, though they are not 
quite abreast of the latest investigations in 
the earlier period, and are not by any means 
exhaustive or full. At least it is the fact 
that many of the most significant things in 
the early stages of the growth and spread 
of Christianity are not here brought to ex- 
pression. The author’s purpose and the 
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brief limits of four lectures dictated a 
hurried survey which should serve as an 
introduction for the use of those who desire 
a guide to more detailed study, or a general 
notion of the development of the Church as 
an organism. In this view of the case and 
for its purposes, the book is one calculated 
to be of considerable service to lay readers. 
(New York: Jas. Pott & Co. $1.25.)—A 
fourth volume may also be included in this 
list, as it is of allied subject. Zhe Old 
Church in the New Land contains a course 
of lectures on Church history, written by 
the Rev. C. Ernest Smith, rector of a 
church in Baltimore, and Examining Chap- 
lain to the Bishop of Maryland. It is an 
attempt to rouse American churchmen to a 
realizing sense of the heritage which is 
theirs; a heritage which comes down 
through a long historical line which is sup- 
posed to reach back to the very apostles 
and their disciples. The author’s object is 
to show that the Church of England not 
only has a memorable history, but that it 
has a succession which is quite distinct from 
that of the Church of Rome. And this is 
the church through which the American 
church gets its succession. The claim is 
made in a special case (that of Matthew 
Parker), but in general terms which cover 
all the succession, that “in all the Anglican 
chain they cannot find one missing link, all 
the links are perfect.” This follows the 
statement that “If one link be missing, the 
conducting power of the Episcopacy is lost 
at that particular spot” (p. 209.) And yet 
within the same covers we read the follow- 
ing: “ Now where did these first preachers 
of the Gospel in Britain come from and who 
were they ? The question has been often 
asked and never answered satisfactorily ” 
(p. 23). “ We admit that the origin of the 
British Church is lost amid the mists and 
shadows of traditions” (p. 25). “The veil 
which hides from our view the early British 
Church thus partially lifted, is not again, 
even in part, uplifted until after the third 
century” (p. 29). “Of its (Church of Brit- 
ain) Episcopal succession and its internal 
organization and methods of work we really 
know very little” (p. 40). And yet later 
(p. 91) it is claimed that there existed in 
the west of England “the old Church of 
Britain, planted and watered in apostolic 
times, flourishing like a green bay-tree in 
the house of the Lord.” We confess our 
inability to see how the line of the Apos- 
tolical Succession is to be followed after this 
fashion. It may have existed, but proof 
there is confessedly none. Aside from this 
contention, which runs through the whole 
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volume, the book is interesting and well 
calculated to serve a useful purpose, but 
its main thesis is wrapped about with much 
of haze and is supported mainly by bold 
conjecture. (New York: Longmans, Green 


& Co.) 


To the disparagement of America it has 
been said that it contains no ruins, that it 
isallnew. Curiously enough, contradictory 
evidence comes to us from an unlooked- 
for source. Under the editorship of Prof. 
Frederick Starr, of Chicago University, 
there is to appear an “ Anthropological 
Series,” which will take up the various 
topics included under anthropology, the 
science of man, the “newest of all the 
sciences.” The first volume of the series 
is before us, entitled Woman’s Share in 
Primitive Culture. The author is Dr. 
Otis T. Mason, curator of the department 
of Ethnology in the United States National 
Museum. In the course of his remarks he 
treats of the primitive conditions of life 
upon the earth, and in so doing a very large 
proportion of his illustrations are of 
American derivation. The customs of the 
Indians have been preserved with little 
change and the multitudes of archeo- 
logical remains show how things were 
originally done under the deft manipula- 
tions of women’s fingers. The book is 
divided into a number of themes, and we 
are led to consider the various phases of 
female labor in early epochs. These di- 
visions portray woman as the food-bringer, 
the. weaver, the skin-dresser, the potter, 
the beast of burden, the Jack-at-all-trades, 
the artist, the linguist, the founder of 
society and the patron of religion. Dr. 
Mason has made an exceedingly interesting 
book and he had illustrated it quite pro- 
fusely. The publishers have done their 
part well, and if the following volumes of 
the series are as interesting as the present, 
the public will owe them a debt of grati- 
tude. (New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
$1.50.) 


A sub-title in the words “A devotional 
history of our Lord’s Passion” gives one 
an impression of what Dr. James Stalker 
designates as “the declamatory and in- 
terrogatory style common in devotional 
works.” We sympathize with him in the 
further remark : “I have to confess that 
some even of the most famous books on 
the Passion are to me intolerably tedious, 
because they are written, so to speak, in 
oh’s and ah’s. Surely this is not essential 
to devotion.” The word “devotional” is 
intended to denote the fact that the sub- 
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ject which Dr. Stalker has treated in The 
Trial and Death of Jesus Christ is one 
that calls for the heart as well as the head. 
Those who have read his well-known Life 
of Jesus Christ will be ready to welcome 
this new book, which covers the period be- 
tween the apprehension and the burial of 
our Saviour. It is written in astyle which 
is deeply reverent while thoroughly manly; 
it is lacking in the elements which induce 
weariness in the reader, and it is perfectly 
clear and good in every way. The fame 
of the author and the fact that he is here 
in the very heart of a beloved theme, ab- 
solve one from the necessity of further 
remark, Every minister should own the 
book. (New York: A. C. Armstrong & 
Co. $1.50.) 


Tue titles of some books almost replace 
the table of contents. Such is to some de- 
gree the fact to a volume by John W. 
Wright on Christ in Myth and Legend. 
The true title is as follows: “Curious 
Facts, Myths, Legends, and Superstitions 
concerning Jesus. With an_ historical 
sketch of the false Christs of all ages.” 
The volume is small, containing only one 
hundred and thirty pages, but it embraces 
more than two dozen topics treated briefly, 
which include some of the strange beliefs 
which grew up during the Middle Ages. 
Some of them are quite familiar, but the 
collection as a whole is instructive even if 
it is not always edifying. It cannot lay 
claim to completeness but it is full enough 
for its purpose. (Cincinnati : Cranston & 
Curts. 50 cents.) 


Religious Progress. 

THERE are many people who call for prog- 
ress in all departments of life without stop- 
ping to ask whether the new is better than 
the old. Such a demand is in reality merely 
a call for change. Some changes mark 
progress; some donot. In regard to spirit- 
ual things there is a similar demand. In 
moral matters the lines of progress are 
very marked; in matters of belief, per- 
haps less so. Even here it is easier to 
label definite formule of the past than it 
is to characterize the movements of the 
present age. In two lectures delivered 
before the Yale Divinity School, Professor 
Alexander V.G. Allen, of Cambridge, now 
published under the title Religious Prog- 
ress, the learned author of “ The Continu- 
ity of Christian Thought” attacks the 
roblem and describes the various theories 
which have been broached. It is an inter- 
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somewhat indefinite conclusions. The 
gist of the matter is that in all movements 
in the history of beliefs there has ever 
been an appeal to the past in which the 
past has exerted a normative influence. 
This is illustrated at present by the de- 
mand for a return to the Christianity of 
Christ as contrasted with the Christianity 
of the Church, or even that of the apostles. 
There is in men a restless searching for the 
truth, and the secret of progress lies in the 
discovery of those truths which supplement 
and round out the truth of the ages. 
(Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.00.) 


Exegetical. 


Tue Pulpit Commentary comprises a 
series of volumes held in esteem by a large 
circle of ministers, and the names of the 
contributors, among whom are Archdeacon 
Farrar, Canon Rawlinson and Dr. Plum- 
mer, vouch for the excellence of the con- 
tents. The editors, Dean H. D. M. Spence 
and the Rev. Joseph 8. Excell, are well 
known as indefatigable workers in ex- 
egetical and homiletical fields. The names 
of the authors of the homilies, Prof. 
Adeney, Prof. Marcus Dods, and others, 
indicate the character of this part of the 
work in the volume before us, which is the 
first on Zhe Gospel according to St. Mat- 
thew. After an introduction there follow 
an exposition of a section of the Gospel, 
and then divisions headed “ homiletics,” and 
“homiletics by. various authors.” These 
divisions of material are followed through- 


out, and the method of treatment and the. 


aim of the work give the series its name. 
Comment is brief and clear, and the homi- 
letical hints and suggestions will commend 
themselves to those for whom they are in- 
tended. (New York: Randolph & Co. 
$2.00.) 


The Biblical Illustrator is the title of 
another series of voluminous notes on the 
books of the Bible which contain “anec- 
dotes, similes, emblems, illustrations, ex- 
pository, scientific, geographical, histori- 
cal, and homiletic, gathered from a wide 
range of home and foreign literature, on 
the verses of the Bible.’ The present 
volume covers the book of Leviticus and 
Numbers (though the latter book is not 
indicated on the back). The whole con- 
tains about seven hundred pages of rather 
fine print, and constitutes a veritable the- 
saurus. As indicated above, the sources of 
the material incorporated are varied and 
wide, and the compilation of the books a 
vast labor. (New York: Randolph & 
Co. $2.00.) 
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Guild Text-Books. 


Tue series of “Guild Text-Books,” ed- 
ited by Prof. Charteris, is one that should 
commend itself to those who wish for brief 
and compendious statements of the facts 
covered by the separate volumes. When 
they are completed they will form quite a 
useful little library of themselves. The 
latest additions are two that have just ap- 
peared: Landmarks of Church History to 
the Reformation, by Henry Cowan, D.D., 
professor of Church History in the Uni- 
versity of Aberdeen ; and Seligions of the 
World in Relationto Christianity, by Dr. 
G. M. Grant, principal of Queen’s Uni- 
versity, Toronto. The title of the former 
indicates its plan and scope. Of course it 
is impossible to go into great detail in one 
hundred and fifty small pages, and the 
danger is imminent that an author will be 
swamped by the flood of facts and dates. 
But this has not been the case with Prof. 
Cowan. He has made a book which is 
compact and brief, yet with a considerable 
degree of fulness, so that the reader who 
desires to take a rapid survey of the field 
can do so, and the student who desires to 
review his studies preparatory to exami- 
nation has at his command a useful guide. 
Principal Grant’s book is somewhat shorter, 
but it gives a brief account of four great 
religions, with chapters descriptive of the 
systems, the causes of their strength, suc- 
cess, weakness and decadence. The re- 
ligions discussed are Mohammedanism, 
Confucianism, Hinduism and Buddhism. 
Standing on the vantage-ground of one 
who accepts Christianity, believing it to 
be the absolute religion, the author does 
not feel himself necessitated to deal simply 
in denunciation of other systems of belief 
and practice, but regards it as his proper 
function to call attention to the excellencies 
which they present, and to treat them 
fairly and candidly as he would wish a 
Buddhist, for example, to treat Christi- 
anity. This he has endeavored to do, and 
his work will be appreciated by many. 
(New York: A. D. F. Randolph & Co. 
30 cents each.) 


The Bible for Children. 


Ir is proverbially hard to preach to 
children so that they shall be interested 
and instructed, so that they shall carry 
away useful lessons with them and be 
spiritually profited. The story of the 
minister who explained the nature of a 
catechism by stating that it was a com- 
pendious conspectus or syllabus of divine 
verities, or words to that effect, is a classic. 
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On the other hand, we have books in one syl- 
lable with hyphened words where necessity 
exists, in which the stories are robbed of 
their fine points and served up like pepton- 
ized foods. The Bible has often been 
treated in similar fashion and a varying suc- 
cess has attended such efforts. Among the 
best of these works is one by Edith Ralph 
entitled Step by Step through the Bible, 
three volumes of which are before us. 
There is very little in it that young chil- 
dren cannot understand, at least with a 
modicum of explanation. In examining its 
pages one will find, however, more than is 
contained in the Scriptures themselves. 
There are explanations which are extra- 
biblical but which are not so labelled. 
This we regard as a mistake. There are 
also occasional errors in the statements of 
fact, such as the one that the Septuagint 
version is reported to have been made by 
order of Ptolemy Lagos (!) instead of 
Ptolemy II. Philadelphus. It is also a 
question to what extent one is justified in 
ignoring the results of critical study so far 
as they are generally accepted : whether 
we should do what an American bishop 
called “lying to the babes” in order to in- 
struct and indoctrinate them in traditional 
views about the Bible. If this is done the 
intellectual wrench will be only the more 
severe and demoralizing when they come 
to years of discretion. On some points a 
judicious silence will seem to many far 
preferable, but in these volumes there is 
nothing of the new. (New York : Thomas 
Nelson & Sons.) 


Practical. 

Re teF work in the cities in times of dis- 
tress is one of the noblest forms of charity. 
Almsgiving on the street is almost abso- 
lutely without exception demoralizing and 
a downright wrong. Such is the testi- 
mony of experts. The best methods of 
organization of relief work are learned 
only by experience. To those before whom 
such problems come, such publications as 
that of Helena 8. Dudley, Relief Work 
carried on in the Wells Memorial Institute 
(Boston) are valuable. 

It describes intelligent and well-directed 
effort which attained its proposed end. 
The little pamphlet before us is for that 
reason an exceedingly useful and profitable 
résumé to be treasured for future consul- 
tation. (Philadelphia: Amer. Acad. of 
Political and Social Science. 25 cents.) 


Missions. 
Dr. Witiiam Butier has published a 
new edition of his Land of the Veda. It 
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contains an immense amount of infor- 
mation concerning India, arranged about 
a narrative of his personal experiences 
during many years spent asa missionary in 
that country. Interjected among more or- 
dinary experiences was the frightful one of 
the Sepoy mutiny. Besides an extended ac- 
count of this war, there are descriptions 
of the people of India, the castes into 
which the population is divided, the thugs 
and fakirs, the religions of the land, the 
mythology and superstitious beliefs of the 
people, descriptions of many wonderful 
monuments, palaces, tombs, and other things 
unfamiliar to Occidental eyes. The five 
hundred and fifty pages of text are all at- 
tractive and instructive, not only for 
Methodists, but for all persons interested 
in the history and progress of Christian 
missions. (New York : Hunt and Eaton. 
$2.00.) 
A Book for Old People. 


BEFORE us isa volume that, so far as our 
knowledge extends, is just what its author 
supposes : quite unique. A book giving 
the experiences of persons who have reached 
the biblical limit of life, and compiled for 
the encouragement and comfort of those 
of like age, is one that will find appreciative 
reception. It is due to the kindly service 
of the Rev. W. H. De Puy, D.D., L.L.D., 
that Three Score Years and Beyond has 
been prepared in a new and _ illustrated 
edition. The remainder of the title page 
describes the contents so well that we quote 
it in full: “Experiences of the Aged. A 
Book for Old People, describing the labors, 
home life, and closing experiences of a 
large number of aged representative men 
and women.” It isa volume of five hun- 
dred and fifty pages, printed in appro- 
priately large type. A multitude of bio- 
graphical sketches and other selections are 
introduced in line with the author’s pur- 
pose. (New York: Hunt & Eaton. $1.75.) 


Travels. 


No one who has heard or read the words 
of Dr. J. M. Buckley, of the Methodist 
Church, will need to be told that he will 
make any subject which he treats interest- 
ing and instructive. This is particularly 
true when the subject itself is interesting 
and where the topics in hand are them- 
selves attractive. These observations are 
illustrated in his latest work, Travels in 
Three Continents: Europe, Africa, Asia. 
The reader makes his journey in the com- 
pany of a most qualified and well-equipped 
courier, and he sees with the eyes of an ob- 
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servant and cultured spectator. The sights 
of Spain in all their unusual quaintness and 
strangeness, the beauties of Italy and its 
sunny skies, the bizarre effects of Moorish 
costume and manners in North Africa, 
Egypt with its Nile and its stupendous 
ruins, Jerusalem and the Holy Land with 
their sacred associations, Turkey and 
Greece with all their unwonted sights, 
scenes and sounds—these and a multitude 
of personal experiences constitute the de- 
lightful feast spread before one’s eyes. 
The book is a large octavo of over six 
hundred pages, well printed and illustrated 
by a multitude of most excellent pictures. 
The volume thus forms one of the most de- 
lightful of books of travel, sketchy but 
entertaining and instructive. While read- 
ing the pages one is tempted to break one 
of the commandments, or-at least to wish 
for equal opportunities. (New York: 
Hunt & Eaton. $3.50.) 


Social Evolution. 


A NEw edition of Mr. Benjamin Kidd’s 
work on Social Evolution calls for notice 
simply because it is a new edition, with a 
new preface, and because it is issued at a 
lower price than previously. In the inter 
val since it first appeared it has been sub- 
jected to many criticisms which for the 
most part have been directed at the author’s 
philosophical standpoint or at details and 
particulars in the author’s exposition of 
his theses. Such is the complaint that Mr. 
Kidd makes in the last issue of the “Nine- 
teenth Century,” and he probably is as 
well qualified to judge of what he meant 
and of the appositeness of those criticisms 
that have been made as any man living. 
Those who have read the book will do well 
to peruse the article just referred to, by 
way of review of some of the chief points 
in the work as they are regarded by the 
author; and those who have not yet en- 
joyed the treat which the book presents 
will be profited by reading this same 
résumé by way of intelligent introduction. 
The limits of the space at our command 
prevent us from undertaking a summation 
of article, and a condensation would only 
render the exposition involved and less in- 
telligible. (Macmillan & Co. $1.50.) 


Huxley’s Essays. 


Tue latest volume in the series of Col- 
lected Essays of Thomas H. Huxley is one 
of the most important in the series : Evolu- 
tion and Ethics and other essays. The title 
is given to the volume by the author's 
famous “Romanes Lecture” of 1893, to 
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which he has prefixed Prolegomena, so 
called for lack of a better name. Notes 
are added by way of further exposition of 
the positions of the lecture. “Science and 
Morals,” “ Capital—the Mother of Labour,” 
and “Social Diseases and Worse Rem- 
edies” complete the volume. The last 
mentioned comprises a series of letters 
written to the London Times upon the 
organization and discipline of the Salva- 
tion Army. To many this section will 
be of great interest in showing the degree 
to which General Booth has been led along 
by the necessities of the case to the build- 
ing up of an organization which in some 
respects is a Protestant equivalent for the 
order of the Jesuits. (New York: Apple- 
ton & Co. $1.25.) 


The Dictionary of Scientific Illustrations 
and Symbols. 


Tue first sentence of this strikingly at- 
tractive book describes aptly its purpose 
—“Scientific facts arranged so as to be of 
immediate use to men who require a sug- 
gestive topic, a forcible analogy, a cogent 
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symbol, or a suitable illustration.” And 
every one of the four hundred pages is a 
fulfilment of that purpose, while the 
two very full and careful indexes, one of 
“General Topics,” the other of “ Natural 
Objects,” adapt the volume to the readiest. 
use of all for whom it is designed. Then 
the comprehensive “List of Authorities” 
at the end, giving the works referred to 
and explaining the abbreviations used to 
indicate them, is of manifest advantage to 
all who want to realize that they are safe 
in the use of the illustrations they employ 
in pulpit or on platform, in the mission of 
the orator, or the twin mission of the 
author. How vastly illustrations that are 
apt and accurate enrich the true teacher— 
be his sphere what it may—every one 
knows. With such a book as this avail- 
able, no one need be without such wealth. 
In each instance the illustration is linked, 
simply but inextricably, with the lesson it 
is to teach, and so stands ready for prompt 
and direct use. Here argument can find 
apt analogies, irony polished shafts, and 
pathos resistless appeals. (New York: 
Wilbur B. Ketcham. $2.00.) 
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Compiled and edited by Ernest C. Richardson, Librarian College of New Jersey, Princeton, N. /]. 


OUTLINE OF CLASSIFICATION, 


I, Exegetical Theology. 
I. Historical Theology. 


1. Biblical and Jewish. 

2. Post. Biblical. 

8. Non-Christian Religions. 
III, Systematic Theology. 


I.-—EXEGETICAL THEOLOGY. 
a. American and English. 


BIBLE. N. T. A translation of the four Gos- 
pels from the Syriac of the Sinaitic palimp- 
sest, by Agnes Smith Lewis. N. Y., Mac- 
millan, 1895. 37+239 p. 12°. Net, $1.90. 

BIBLE. O. T. The book of Job, revised ver- 
sion with the American revisers’ preferences 
incorporated; ed. by S. Macauley Jackson, 
D.D. N. Y., Maynard, Merrill & Co. [1895], 
94. 86 p. 16°. (Maynard’s English classic 
ser., Nos. 148-149.) 24. 

BLAKE, B. How to read the prophets. 
Edinb., Clark. 8°. 

V. Isaiah xl.-lxvi and the Post-Pxilian 
Prophets. 1895. 246p. 8°. 4s. 

LEWIS, Agnes S. A translation of the four 
Gospels from the Syriac of the Sinaitic 
palimpsest. Lond., Macmillan, 1894. 268 p. 
Net, 6s. 

MOULE, H. C. G. Grace and godliness: 


IV. Practical Theology. 
1. Individual Experience. 
2. The Family, iety, The State. 
8. The Church. 
4. Sermons and Preaching. 
5. Missions and Evangelism. 
V. Bibliography, Encyclopzedia Essays, etc. 


studies in the epistle to the Ephesians. Lond., 
Seeley, 1895. 154 p. 8°. 2s. 6d. 

MURRAY, Andrew. The holiest of all: an ex- 
position of the epistle to the Hebrews. N. 
Y., Randolph [1895]. 154552p. 8°. Net, $2. 

PEASE, G. W. The books of the Bible. N. 
Y., Hunt & Eaton, 1895. 3+37 p. Pap., net, 
10c. 

WRIGHT, J. Early Bibles of America. 3d 
ed. rev. and enl. N. Y., Whittaker, 1894 
[1895]. 154483 p. Pl. 8°. Hf. leath. Net, $3. 


b. Other. 


CANTICO DE’ CANTICI. Versione poetica 
di Giacobbe Colombo, con ragione et com- 
menti. Milano, Giovanola, 1894. 47p. 8°. 

GEROK, K. Die Psalmen. 2. Aufl. 2-6. 
Lfg. 

GESENIUS, Wilh. MHebriiisches wu. ara- 
miiisches Handwirterbuch. In Verbindg. 
m. Alb. Socin u. H. Zimmern bearb. v. 
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Frants Buhl. 12. Aufl. Lpz., Vogel, 1895. 
xii+965 p. 8°. 15; 17.50M. 

GRAETZ, H. Emendationes in S. S. V. T. 
libros. Ed. Bacher. Breslau. 8°. 

Ill. Pentateuchi et priorum prophetarum 
libros continens. 1894. iii+38 p. 8°. 7.50M. 
KOMMENTAR, kurzgefasster. Hrsg.  v. 
Strack u. Zéckler. 

B. 3. Die Briefe an die Tessalonicher, 
Galater, Korinther u. Rémer. Ausgelegt 
v. Otto Zéckler, Geo. Schnedermann u. 
Ernst Chr. Luthardt. 2. Aufl. 1894. xiv+ 
542 p. 8M. 

LOEWY, M. Schulkarte v. Palaestina. (Mit 
hebr. u. deutscher Nomenclatur.) 5. Aufl. 
44.5x36 cm. Steindr. Pressburg, G. Heck- 
enast’s Nachf. 1894. —60M. 

LUC (saint). Evangile selon saint Luc. Ed. 
par A. F. Maunoury, professeur. Texte 
grec, avec notes et dictionnaire. 5e éd. 
Paris, Levé; Poussielgue (1895), 1894. 175 p. 
18°. 

NOUVEAU (LE) TESTAMENT de Notre- 
Seigneur Jésus-Christ. Version 4d’Oster- 
vald. Revision preparée sur l’invitation du 
synode général officieux par la commission 
synodale des versions bibliques, pour étre 
soumise 4 l’examen des Eglises et des syn- 
odes particuliers. Nancy, Paris, Berger- 
Levrault et Ce, 1894. ix+483p. 8°. 5f. 
VIGOUROUX. Ancien Testament. 9e 4d. 
Paris, Roger, 1895. 


IIL.—HISTORICAL THEOLOGY. 
1. Biblical and Jewish. 


a. American and English. 


BODY, C. W. E. Permanent value of the 
book of Genesis. Lond., Longmans, 1895. 
8°. 5s. (Paddock lectures.) 

FRENCH, Richard Valpy, ed. Lex. Mosaica; 
or, the law of Moses and the higher criti- 
cism. Lond., Eyre, 1895. 682p. 8°. 15s. 
(Essays by Sayce, Rawlinson, Douglas, 
Girdlestone, Trench, Lias, Wace, etc.) 
ROBINSON, C. S. Simon Peter: his later life 
and labours. lLond., Nelson, 1894. 324 p. 
8°. 3s. 6d. 

STUART, C. E. Tracings from the Acts of 
the Apostles. Lond., Marlborough, 1895. 
8°. 3s. 6d. 


b. Other. 


EISENTADT, Dr. M. Ueb. Bibelkritik in der 
talmudischen Literatur. Frankfurt a. M., 
J. Kauffmann, 1895. 55 p. 8°. 1.50M. 
HEFER, J. C. Geschiedkundig overzecht des 
bijbels. I. Genesis tot en met Jozua. Amst.- 
Kaapstad, Dusseau, 1894. 244+295 p. 8°. 
1.90fi. ; 
JUEDISCHE Aufklirungsschrift. Berlin, 
Schildberger. 8°. . 
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1. Heinr. Sachse. Antisemitismus u. Zion- 
ismus. 1894. 22p. bar —25M. 

KUTNA, Salamon. Athereth Scholaum Weé- 
meth. Homilien, Erliutergn. wie auch Erk- 
lirgn. schwier Schriftstellen u. Spriichen der 
Weisen. (In hebr. Sprache.) Bisenstadt. 
Wien, Ch. D. Lippe, 1894. vi+118, 17412 p. 
8°. Net, 2M. 

RICARD. Vie de saint Joseph, d’apras la ré- 
vélation et les révélations. Lille, Desclée, 
1894. 236 p. 8°. 2f. 

= A. D. babylon. Talmud. 2-8, 

gZ. 


2. Post-Biblical. 
a. American and English. 


ADAMNANUS. Vita Sancti Columb; ed. 
from Jr. Reeves, text, with introd., notes, 
and glossary, by J. T. Fowler. N. Y., Mac- 
millan, 1895. 874200 p. 12°. Hf. mor, 
net, $2.75. 

FERGUSON, H. Essays in American history. 
N. Y., Pott [1895]. 94. 211p. 12°. $1.25. 
(On Quakers, witches, etc.) 

FERGUSON, H. Four periods in the life of 
the church. N. Y., Pott, 1894 [1895]. 197 p. 
12°. $1.25. 


b. Other. 


ARSAC, G. Prétres et Fidéles du diocése mis 
& mort en 1794. 30 juin 1794: “ Jean-Bap- 
tiste Mosnier, Elisabeth Dorat.” Le Puy, 
Prades-Freydier, 1894. 56 p. 18°. 

AUGUSTIN. Pensées de saint Augustin pour 
chaque jour de l’année. Lille, Desclée, 1894. 
75 p. 32°. —30f. 

BARAUD, A. Chrétiens et hommes célébres 
au xixe siécle. Tours, Mame. 8°. 

1 sér. 1894. 191 p. 

BAUR, Karl. Der Hochaltar u. das Gestiihl 
im Chor der Klosterkirche zu Blaubeuren. 
23 Photographiedr.-Blitter v. C. Ebner in 
Stuttgart, m. einleit. Text bearb. v. Maler 
Max Bach. Blaubeuren, Mangold, 1894. 
17.50M. 

BEITRAEGE zur siichsischen Kirchenge- 
schichte, hrsg. Dibelius u. Brieger. 9. Hft. 
Lpz., Barth, 1895. iii+272 p. 8°. 4M. 

BERICHT des Presbyteriums der evangeli- 
schen Gemeinde A. B. in Wien. 1. Jan. 
1895. Wien, 1895. 32p. 8°. —60M. 

BIBRRY, J. Notice religieuse, historique et 
satistique sur Tharot (prés Avallon). Tours, 
Bousrez, 1894. 46 p. 8°. ° 

BITTARD DES PORTES, R. Histoire des 
zouaves pontificaux. Paris, librairie Bloud 
et Barral, 1894. viiii401 p. 8°. 

BORNEMANN, W. Max Hildebrandt, weil. 
Pastor an St. Jacob. Gedenkblitter. Magde- 
burg, Creutz, 1895. iv+67 p. 8°. 1.20M. 
CARTULAIRE de_ Saint-Michel-de-l’Abbay- 
ette, prieuré de l’abbaye du Mont-Saint- 
Michel (997-1421). Publié par Bertrand de 
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Broussillon, complété avec des dessins et 
une table par Paul de Farcy. Paris, Pic- 
ard, 1894. 63p. 8°. 

COULON, L. Etude historique sur l’introduc- 
tion de la confirmation dans les églises du 
pays de Montbéliard (thése). Paris, Noblet. 
71 p. 8°. 

DUBARAT, V. Le Protestantisme en Béarn 
et au pays basque, ou Observations critiques 
sur l’Histoire le l’Eglise réformée d’Osse de 
M. le pasteur A. Cadier. Pau, imp. Dufau 
(1895), 1894. viiii644 p. 8°. 

DU TREMBLAY, J. Quatre opuscules du P. 
Joseph du Tremblay. I, la Fondation de Il 
ordre des Bénédictines du Calvaire; II, la 
Vocation des Bénédictines du Calvaire; III, 
Mémoires du P. Joseph sur son enfance et 
son adolescence; IV, l’Exercice des bien- 
heureux praticable en terre. Nimes, Ger- 
vais-Bedot (1895), 1894. xiiii898 p. 8°. 

ESPITALIER, H. Les Evéques de Fréjus du 
vie au xiiie siécle. Draguignan, Latil, 1894. 
210 p. 8°. 

FLUGSCHRIFTEN des Evangelischen Bun- 
des. 

100. 101. Fey, Carl. Gustav Adolf im 
Lichte der Geschichte. 1894. 48 p. —50M. 

FONTANE, M. Histoire universelle. Le 
Christianisme (de 67 av. J.-C. & 117 ap. J.-C.). 
Paris, Lemerre, 1894 (1895). 557 p. 8°. 

GEOFFROY DE GRANDMAISON. Un curé 
d’autrefois. L’Abbé de Talhouét (1737-1802). 


Paris, Levé; Poussielgue, 1894. v+365 p. 
18°. 
GEOGRAPHIE de (TVTAfrique  chrétienne. 


Numidie. 

=. 
GESCHICHTSBLAETTER des 

Hugenotten-Vereins. 

IV. 3. 4. Die wallonisch-franziésische Col- 
onie in Mannheim. Tollin. 56 p. 1.20M. 
GRAVE, E. Bossuet et Francois Quesnay, 
Mantes. Versailles, Cerf et Ce, 1894. 17 p. 


° 


Rennes, Oberthiir, 1894. .424 p. 


deutschen 


GROOT, J. V. de. DeH. Thomas van Aquino 

als wijsgeer. Amst., van Langenhuysen, 
1894. 35 p. 8°. —45fl. 

HIOU, A. Les Evéques d’Angouléme et Mgr. 
Barbier de Montault. Saint-Amand, Saint- 
Joseph, 1894. 16 p. 8°. 

KALCHSCHMIDT, Karl Thdr. Geschichte 
des Klosters, der Stadt u. des Kirchspiels 
St. Georgen auf dem badischen Schwarz- 
wald. Heidelberg, Winter, 1895. viii+174 p. 
8°. 5; 6M. 

KATHOLISCHE Flugschriften. & —10M. 

88. Kaiser Ferdinand II. als Erzherzog v. 
Steiermark. 1895. 48p. 

89. Hammerstein, L. v. Das Fegfeuer. 
1895. 63 p. 

90. Schrift u. Ueberlieferung od. die Quel- 
len des Glaubens. 1895. 29 p. 

KLENZ, Wilh. Heinr. Die deutschen Bischéfe 
der Gegenwart. Ihr Leben u. Wirken. Fiir 
die kathol. Jugend bearb. Miinster, Russell, 
1894, 247 p. 37 port. 8°. 3; 4M. 
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KNIEL, Cornelius. Die Benediktiner-Abtei 
Maria-Laach. 2. Aufl. Kéln, Bachem, 1894. 
164 p. 32 il. 8°. 2.50M. 

LOESCHE, Geo. Johannes Mathesius. Gotha, 
F’. A. Perthes, 1894. xxi+639 p. 8°. 10M. 
MALTZEW, Alexios. Der grosse Buss-Kanon 
des hl. Andreas v. Kreta. Deutsch.u. slavisch 
unter Beriicksicht. des griech. Urtextes. 
Berl., Siegismund, 1894. 108 p. 12°. 3M. 
MONOD, A. Les Adieux d’Adolphe Monod & 
ses amis et 4 l’Eglise (octobre 1855 4 mars 
1856). 12e éd. Paris, Fischbacher, 1894 

(1895). 215 p. 18°. 

NATORP, O. B. Chr. Ludwig Natorp. Es- 
sen, Baedeker, 1894. vii+259p. 8°. 2.40; 
3M. 

NEHER, Steph. Jak. Conspectus hierarchiae 
catholicae in toto orbe terrarum. Kirchlich- 
statist. Tabellen iib. die ganze kathol. Welt. 
Regensburg, Coppenrath’s Verl, 1895. viii+ 
92p. 8°. 1.50M. 

OTTO, Heinr. Die Beziehungen Rudolfs. v. 
Habsburg zu Papst Gregor X. Innsbruck, 
Wagner, 1894. viii99 p. 8°. 2.40M. 

PERRIER. La Grande Fleur de la vie des 
saints. Lyon, Paquet, 1894. 2 vy. 16°. 

PERSONALSTAND der Siicular- u. Regular- 
Geistlichkeit der Diécese Gurk in Kiirnten 
im J. 1895. Klagenfurt, IF. v. Kleinmayy, 
1895. 260 p. 8°. 3.20M. 

PROTA Y CARMENA, M. I. La eucaristia 
y la virginidad. Madrid, Rojas, 1894. 478 p. 
8°. 4.50pes. 

RAPPORT général sur les conférences et les 
ceuvres de la Société de Saint-Vincent-de- 
Paul pendant l’année 1898. Paris, Mersch, 
1894. 107 p. 8°. 

RENOU. Panégyrique de saint Quentin, apdtre 
du Vermandois. Amiens, Piteux, 1894. 30 p. 
16°. - 

ROLFUS, H. Kirchengeschichte. 5. u. 6. Hft. 

SCHMITT, Ludw. Johann Tausen od. der 
dinische Luther. 1494-1561. Zur 400jihr. 
Feier seiner Geburt. Kéln, Bachem, 1894. 
vii+120 p. 8°. 2M. 

SCHWARTZ, E. Die K6nigslisten des Erato- 
sthenes u. Kastor m. Excursen iib. die In- 
terpolationen bei Africanus u. Eusebius. 
[Aus: “ Abhandlgn. d. k. Gesellsch. d. Wiss. 
in Géttingen.”] Géttingen, Dieterich’s Verl., 
1894. 96 p. 4°. 10M. 

SIDONIUS, C. Sollius Apollinaris, rec. Paul. 
Mohr. Lpz., Teubner, 1895. xlviii+394 p. 
on 

STEICHELE, Bisth. Augsburg. 40. Hft. 

TANGL, Mich. Die pipstlichen Kanzleiver- 
ordnungen von 1200-1500. Innsbruck, Wag- 
ner, 1894. Ixxxi/461 p. 8°. 14M. 

TEUTSCH, Frdr. Bischof D. Georg Daniel 
Teutsch. Hermannstadt, Krafft, 1894. 71 p. 
8°. —80M. 

THEODORE Un évéque: Mgr. Jean-Bap- 
tiste-Amédée-George Massonnais, évéque de 
Périgueux et de Sarlat. Lille et Paris, Des- 
clée, 1894. 400p. 8°. 






















































VASCOTTI, Clarus. Institutiones historiae 
ecclesiasticae novi foederis. Ed. VI. recog- 
nita a Mathia Hiptmair. Wien, Mayer & Co. 
2 t. 8°. 10M. . 

VERZEICHNISS der evangelischen Pfarr- 
stellen in der Prov. Brandenburg. Hrsg. v. 
H. Bleeser. Berl., F. Rithe, 1894. vii+188 p. 
S°. SOM. 

VISSCHER, Hugo. Guilelmus Amesius. 
Haarlem, Stap, 1894. xii+227p. 8°. 2.90f1. 


3. Non-Christian Religions. 
a. American and English. 


GRIFFIS, W. Elliot. The religions of Japan 
from the dawn of history to the era of 
feiji. N. Y., Scribner, 1895. 18:457 p. 12°. 
$2. 

MESSAGE of man: a book of ethical scrip- 
tures. Compiled and arranged. Lond., Sonn- 
enschein, 1894. 336 p. 8°. 4s. 6d. 
SUBHADRA Bhikshu, comp. Buddhist cate- 
chism: an introd. to the teachings of the 
Buddha Gétamo; comp. from the holy writ- 
ings of the Southern Buddhists; from the 
4th German ed. N. Y., Putnam’s Sons, 1895. 
5+107 p. 12°. $1. 

WALSH, N. John Baptist Frantzelin, 8. J. 
Dublin, Gill, 1895. 222 p. 8°. 4s. 


b. Other. 


DEINHARD, Ludw. Die Geheimlehre. Nach 
H. P. Blavatsky’s “‘ Secret doctrine.” [Aus: 
“Sphinx.”] Braunschweig, Schwetschke, 
1895. 95 p. 12°. 1M. 

GERUZEZ, BE. Petit cours de mythologie. 
Nouv. éd. Corbeil, Crété. Paris, Hachette 
et Ce, 1894. vit+183 p. 16°. 1.25f. 


Ill.—SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY. 
a. American and English. 


BALFOUR, R. G. Central truths and side 
issues. Edinburgh, Clark, 1894. 240 p. 3s. 
6d. 

CHAMBERS, A. Our life after death; or, 
the teaching of the Bible concerning the un- 
seen world. Lond., Taylor, 1895. 210p. 8°. 
2s. 6d. 

CHURCH Chib of New York. The rights and 
pretensions of the Roman see: lectures. N. 
Y., Young, 1894. 94272 p. 12°. Net, 50c. 
CHURCH congress in the United States. Pa- 
pers, addresses, and discussions at the six- 
teenth Church Congress in the United States 
[of the P. E. church], held in the city of Bos- 
ton, November 13, 14, 15 and 16, 1894. N. 
Y., Whittaker, 1895. 642383 p. 8°. Pap., $1. 
DRUMMOND, J. Via, Veritas, Vita: lectures 
on Christianity in its most simple and intel- 
ligible form. (Hibbert lectures.) Lond., Wil- 
liams & N., 1895. 332 p. 8°. 10s. 6d. : 
GERHART, Emanuel V. Institutes of the 
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Christian religion. N. Y., Funk & Wagnalls 
Co., 1894 [1895]. V. 2. 264938 p. 8°. $3. 
HYSLOP, Ja. H. The elements of ethics. N, 

Y., Scribner, 1895. 74470 p. 8°. $2.50. 

KINGSBURY, T. L. Christmas and Epiph- 
any; their doctrinal significance, ete. Lond., 
Gardner, 1895. 142 p. 12°. 2s. 6d. 

LADD, G. Trumbull. Philosophy of mind: 
an essay in the metaphysics of psychology, 
N. Y., Scribner, 1895. 114414 p. 8°. $3. 

MacNAUGHTON, S. Our children for Christ: 
a plea for infant church membership. 4th 
ed. Edinburgh, Hunter, 1894. 96 p. 18°, 
9d. 

MOZLEY, J. B. A review of the baptismal 
controversy. New ed. Lond., Longmans, 
1895. 434 p. 8°. 3s. 6d. 

RITCHIE, D. G. Natural rights: a criticism 
of some political and ethical conceptions, 
Lond., Sonnenschein, 1894. 316p. 8°. 10s. 
6d 


SCHILLER, F. C. S. Riddles of the sphinx: 
a study in the philosophy of evolution. 2d 
ed. N. Y., Macmillan, 1895. 27468 p. 8°. 
$3.50. 

TALBOT, E. S. Some titles and aspects of 
the Eucharist. Lond., Rivington, 1895. 88 
p. 12°. 1s. 6d. 

TRENCH, G. F. After the thousand years, 
the glorious reign of Christ as Son of Man 
in the dispensation of the fulness of time. 
Lond., Morgan & S., 1894. 128 p. 8°. 2s. 
6d. 


VAUGHAN, Cardinal. The reunion of Chris- 
tendom. Lond., Roxburghe Press, 1895. 58 
p. 12°. 1s. 6d. 

WACE, H. Christianity and agnosticism. 
Blackwood, 1895. 366 p. 8°. 10s. 6d. 

WALKER, Cornelius. Outlines of Christian 
theology. N. Y., Whittaker, 1894 [1895]. 6 
+256 p. 12°. $1.50. 


b. Other. 


ADONE, Lu. Le origine dell’ uomo secondo i 
positivisti. Napoli, tip. de Angelis Belisario, 
1894. 222 p. 16°. 2L. 

ALBRECHT, Ad. Katechesen iib. den kleinen 
Katechismus Luthers im engen Anschluss an 
den mecklenburg. Landeskatechismus. Gii- 
strow, Opitz & Co., 1894. 8°. 

Il. Tl. Vom 3. Artikel bis zu Ede. 221 p. 
2.50M. 

BACKHAUS, Wilh. Eman. Sittliche od 
isthetische Weltordnung? Hine Abhandlg. 
Braunschweig, Limbach, 1894. iii+92 p. 8°. 
1.80M. 

BALAWELDER, Ant. Abstammung des All- 

’ seins. Wien, Waldheim, 1895. 32p. 8°. 
1.50M. 

BARRAU, T..H. Livre de morale pratique. 
Coulommiers, Brodard. Paris, Hachette, 
1894. 464 p. 16°. 1.50f. 

BECHTEL, Frdr. Die positive Theologie u. 
der moderne Rationalismus. Karlsruhe, 
Reiff, 1894. v+160 p. 8°. 1.20M. 
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' BILLOT, Ludovicus. Disquisitio de natura et 
ratione peccati personalis. Romae, ex tip. 
Polyglotta, 1894. 130p. 8°. 


BOEHMER, Gust. Ethische Essays. Miinchen, ° 


F. Bassermann. 8°. & —60M. 
II. Liebe u. Ehrgefiihl. 1895. xi+17 p. 


Ill. Die gliicklichsten Menschen. 1895. 
xi+24 p. 
CANTONI, Car. Corso elementare de filisofia. 
V. 2. 3.50L. 


FAUQUE, J. Dieu! la création et ses consé- 
quences. Nouy. éd. Avignon, Guigou, 1894. 
207 p. 8°. 

FISCHER, Kuno. 
Philosophie. 

6. II. Schelling. 

FUGGER-GLOETT, H. J. Kreuzfahrer-Blit- 
ter. Mainz, Kirchheim. 12°. 

1. Diesseits u. Jenseits im Lichte mod- 
ernen Wissens. 1895. xxiv+198 p. 3.60M. 

“GEBOREN v. der Jungfrau.” 2., nach Pub- 
licirg. des alten syr. Evangelientextes vom 
Sinai verm. Aufl. Berl., H. Walther, 1894. 
35 p. 8°. —60M. 

HASE, Karl v. Handbuch der protestant- 
ischen Polemik gegen die rémisch-katho- 
lische Kirche 6. Aufl. Lpz., Breitkopf & 
Hirtel, 1894. xl+728 p. 8°. 12; 13.50M. 

HEINE, Gerh. Die christliche Lehre v. dem 
Reiche Gottes, nach dem Bekenntnis der 
evangel. Kirche f. reifére Schiiler darge- 
stellt. Essen, Baedeker, 1895. xi43 p. 8°. 
—50M. 

HOLLAZ, Dav. Die Kraft des Blutes Christi. 
5. Aufl. Basel, Jaeger & Kober, 1894. 
108 p. 8°. —60M. 

IMBERT-GOURBEYRE, A. La stigmatisa- 
tion, lextase divine et les miracles de 
Lourdes. Réponse aux  libres-penseurs. 
Clermont-Ferrand, Bellet. Paris, Vic et 
Amat, 1894. 2v. 8°. 

JAJA, Donato. Ricerca speculativa; teoria 
del conoscere. Pisa, Spociri, 1893 [1894]. 
xliiii+163 p. 8°. 3.50L. 

JANET, P. Philosophie. Bar-le-Duc, Comte- 
Jacquet. Paris, Nony et Ce, 1894. 195 p. 
16°. 

JUNGMANN, Bern. Institutiones theologiae 
dogmaticae generalis. Ed. IV. Regensburg, 
F. Pustet, 1895. iv+259p. 8°. 2.80M. 

LHOMOND. Doctrine chrétienne en forme de 
lecture de piété. Nduv. éd. Tours, Mame. 
333 p. 12°. 

LOTZE, Herm. Grundziige der Religions- 
philosophie. Diktate aus den Vorlesgn. 3. 
Aufl. Lpz., Hirzel, 1894. 98 p. 8°. 1.70M. 

MAACK, Ferd. Geeinte Gegensiitze. Lpz., 
Bacmeister. 8°. 

V. Die mechanischen Gegensiitze. 1895. 
44 p. —60M. 

MANDATO, Pius de. Institutiones philo- 
sophicae ad normam doctrinae Aristotelis et 
s. Thomae Aquinatis. Romae, typ. Poly- 
glotta, 1894. vii6S1 p. 8°. 

MATSCHEG, Ant. II ragionalismo ed il posi- 


Geschichte der neueren 
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tivismo. Diss. 1894, 
50 p. 8°. 1L. 

MAZZELLA, Camillus. De virtutibus infusis. 
4ed. Romae, Forgani, 1894. viii+813 p. 8°. 

MELZER, Ernst. Der Beweis f. das Dasein 
Gottes u. seine Persinlichkeit m. Riick- 
sicht auf die herkémmlichen Gottesbeweise. 
Neisse, J. Graveur, 1894 viit+l01 p. 8°. 
1M. 

MUELLER, Ernst. Theologia moralis. Ed. 
VII. Recogn. Adph. Schmuckenschlaeger. 
Wien, Mayer & Co. 8°. 

Liber I. 1895. xxiv+520 p. 
Liber II. 1895. x+600 p. 

OETTLI, Sam. Ideal u. Leben. Gesammelte 
Vortriige. Gotha, Schloessmann, 1894. vii+ 
338 p. 8°. 3.80M. 

PAULSEN, Frdr. EHinleitung in die Philoso- 
phie. 3. Aufl. Berl., Besser, 1894. xvii444 
p. 8°. 4.50; 5.50; 6M. 

POEY. Nouveau manuel complet et pratique 
d’instruction religieuse, & l’usage des mai- 
sons d’éducation (colléges et pensionnats). 
Lille et Paris, Desclée. 16°. 

Pt. 1. 1894. xv+162 p. 

RIPPEL, Gregorius. Die Schénheit der 
katholischen Kirche. Der bill. Volksausg. 
2. Aufl. Osnabriick, Wehberg, 1894. 512 p. 
8°. 1; 150M. 

ROEMISCH od. evangelisch? Kurze Erwi- 
derg. u. Abwehr gegen die Polemik des 
Stadtpfarrers Theodor Traub. Stuttg., 1894. 
v+82 p. 8°. —60M. ° 

RUGGIERO, Fed. La divinitéi di Gesa Cristo. 
Napoli, De Angelis-Bellisario, 1894. 55p. 
ie’. 2s 

SCHUESSLER, Hugo. Das Wesen der Welt. 
Cépenick. Berl., J. M. Spaeth. 47p. 8°. 
1.20M. 

SPENCER, Herbert. 
ischen Philosophie. 

X. Die Principien der Ethik. 

TEPE, G. B. Institutiones theologicz in usum 
scholarum. Saint-Dizier, Saint-Aubin. Paris, 
Lethielleux. 8°. 

2. 1894 (1895). 676 p. 

THEOLOGIA dogmatica et moralis ad men- 
tem S. Thomze Aquinatis et S. Alphonsi de 
Ligorio, necnon juxta recentiora Sedis apos- 
tolicsee documenta accurate explanata auc- 
toribus professoribus theologize seminarii 
Claremontensis e Societate Sancti Sulpitii. 
Editio septima. Besancon, Outhenin-Chal- 
andre. Paris, Roger et Chernoviz (1895), 
1894. 6 v. 18°. 

TOGNI, A. B. Alois. Instructio pro sacris 
ecclesiae ministris doctrinae specimen 
daturis. [Ed.] Joh. Pircher. 3. ed. Inns- 
bruck, Wagner, 1894. vii+396 p. 16°. 1.60M. 

UNITE du protestantisme. Nimes, Patron, 
1895. 16 p. 8°. —30f. 

VIE (la) éternelle. Paris, Noblet, 1894. 8 p. 
12°. 

WIGAND, Paul. Die Auferstehung der Toten. 
8 Vortriige. 3. Aufl. Halle, Fricke, 1895. 
66 p. 8°. —S0OM. 


Belluno, Deliberali, 


System der synthet- 

























IV.—PRACTICAL THEOLOGY. 


1. Individual Experience. 


a. American and English. 


BURNETT, T. M. The wondrous cross. 
Lond., Skeffington, 1895. S6p. 2s. 6d. 

DU PUY, W. H. Threescore years and be- 
yond; or, experiences of the aged. New il. 
ed. N. Y., Hunt & Eaton, 1895. 34550 p. 
8°. $1.75. 

FRANCIS OF ASSISI. Little flowers. 
Lond., Catholic Truth Soc., 1895. 199 p. 
Bo. «he. 

INGRAM, W. C. Happiness in the spiritual 
life. New ed. Lond., Longmans, 1895. 340 
p. 8°. 3s. 6d. 

JOHNSON, T. The preaching of the Cross: 
Forty-eight meditations. Lond., Skeffing- 
ton, 1895. 130 p. 8°. 3s. 6d. 
MACDONALD, R. From day to day; or, 
helping words for Christian life. (Daily 
readings for a year.) New ed. Lond., Nel- 
son, 1895. 666 p. 3s. 6d. 

PELLEY, Jane. Counsel and comfort on the 
way of life. Lond., Stock, 1895. 140 p. 
26°. ds. 

SMITH, R. T. Lessons in thought and prayer: 
being short daily exercises upon Catholic 
faith and practice. Lond., Skeffington, 1894. 
210 p. 16°. 2s. 


b. Other. 


ALPHABET chrétien, ou Réglement pour les 
enfants qui fréquentent les écoles chré- 
tiennes. Limoges, Ardant et Ce, 1894. 108 
> 418°. 
CQEURS (les) généreux, ou la Charité en ex- 
emples au xixe siécle. Lille et Paris, Taffin- 
Lefort, 1894. 168 p. 8°. 
CRAMER, W. Das Kirchenjahr od. Betracht- 
ungen auf alle Tage des Kirchenjahres nach 
dessen Festen u. Evangelien. 2. Aufl. 
Miinster, Aschendorff, 1895. 2 v. 8°. 7M. 
DUEHRING, E. Der Werth des Lebens. 
Eine Denkerbetrachtg. im Sinne heroischer 
Lebensauffassg. 5. Aufl. Lpz., Reisland, 
1894. xii+409 p. 8°. 6M. 
EXERCICES spirituels pour apprendre 4 I’ 
homme & se vaincre. Abbeville, Paillart. 
16°. 

ire série: Les grandes vérités et la vie 
chrétienne. 1894. 168 p. 

2e série: La Voie, la Vérité et la Vie. 1894. 
168 p. 

8e série: Les dévotions. 1894. 168 p. 

4e série: La maniére de prier. 1894. 168 p. 

5e série: La réforme de la vie. 1894. 168 p. 
FLAVIGNY. Recueil de priéres, de médita- 
tions et de lectures. 2le éd. Tours, Mame, 
1894. viii+840 p. 32°. 
GRIGNON v. MONTFORT, Ludwig Maria. 
Die wahre Andacht zur seligsten Jungfrau 
Maria. 2. Aufl. Freiburg (Schweiz), Uni- 
versititsbucbh, 1894. iii+280 p. 8°. 2.50M. 
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GROTZ, A. Prés de Dieu. Méditations et 
priéres pour le culte domestique et le culte 
privé. Nimes, Chastanier; Paris, librairie 
Fischbacher, 1894. 300 p. 18°. 

JOURNEBR (la) du chrétien, sanctifiée par la 
priére et la méditation. Tours, Mame, 1894, 
384 p. 

KELLER, S. Mosaik. Randbemerkungen 
zum christl. Leben. Diisseldorf, Schaffnit, 
1894. iv+93 p. 8°. 1; 1.60M. 

LA COLOMBIERE, de. Maximes et con- 
seils spirituels. Lille, Desclée. Paray-le- 
Monial, Drago et Diard, 1894. xii+107 p. 
32°. —30f. 

LALIREU, L. J. Mois du Rosaire. Le Rosaire 
médité d’aprés le texte de l’Evangile et les 
enseignements de Léon XIII dans l’ency- 
clique “ Lzetitiz sancte” du 8 septembre 
1893. Lille, Desclée, 1894. 407 p. 32°. 

LEON XIII. Lettre encyclique de N. T. S. P. 
Léon XIII, pape par la divine Providence, 
aux patriarches, primats, archevéques, ete., 
sur le Rosaire de Marie. Texte latin et tra- 
duction francaise. Paris, Levé; Poussielgue, 
1894. 15 p. 4°. 

LIEBENAU, A. v. Rosenbliiten u. Edelweiss. 
Den kathol. Jungfrauen gewidmet. 2. Aufl. 
Diilmen, A. Laumann, 1895. viii+418 p. 8°. 
6M. 

LIGUORI, S. Visites au Saint Sacrement et 
& la Sainte Vierge. Tours, Mame, 1894. 256 
p. 32°. 

OSBORNE, P. Der bethlehemitische Weg. 
Andachtsiibungen f. die hl. Weihnachtszeit. 
2. Aufl. Diilmen, Laumann, 1895. vii+464 p. 
16°. 1; 1.50M. 

OVERHAGE, Heinr. Geistlicher Blumen- 
garten. Religidse Lieder u. Gedichte aus 
dem Nachlasse. Hrsg. v. E. Siering. Frank- 
furt a. M., Foesser. 12°. 

4, Natur u. Leben. 1895. viii+136 p. 

PAIN (le) de saint Antoine de Padoue. Ev- 
reux, Odieuvre, 1894. 27 p. 18°. 

PRALON, P. Jésus adolescent, modéle des 
jeunes chrétiens. Tours, Mame, 1894. 320 p. 
32°. 

ROSCHER, Wilh. Geistliche Gedanken e. Na- 
tional-Oekonomen. 1-3. Taus. Dresden, 
Zahn & Jaensch, 1894. xxix+187 p. 8°. 4; 
5M. 

RUETTER, Arnold. Die Pflanzenwelt u. s. w. 

38. Die besten Altarblumen im Garten, ihre 
Cultur u. Verwendung. 2. Aufl. 1895. xvi+ 
196 p. 142 il. 1.40; 2M. 

ZIMMERMANN, Paul v. Das Vater Unser. 
Betrachtungen. Wien, Stock, 1894. 206 p. 
8°. 6M. 


2. Family, Society and State. 
a. American and English. 


ELLISON, H. J. Sermons and addresses on 
temperance subjects. Lond., Gardner, 1895. 
380 p. 8°. 5s. 

LEO XIII. Pope and the people. Select let- 
ters and addresses on social questions. Ed. 
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W.H. Eyre. Lond., Art and Book Co., 1895. 
8°. 2s. 6d. 


b. Other. 


HERMENS. Die Werke der Barmherzigkeit. 
Barmen, Klein, 1894. 67 p. 8°. 1.25M. 

HULST, d’. Conférences de Notre-Dame et 
Retraite de la semaine sainte. Caréme de 
1894. La morale de la famille. Paris, Levé; 
Poussielgue, 1894. iii+460 p. 8°. 

KREBS, Jos. Alois. Katholische Kranken- 
pflege. Ein Lehr-, Trost- u. Andachtsbuch. 
Diilmen, A. Laumann, 1895. xvi+489 p. 12°. 

KRUMMACHER, Karl Die evangelischen 
Jiinglingsvereine (christlichen Vereine jung- 
er Minner) u. verwandte Bestrebungen, nach 
ihrer Entstehg., Geschichte u. Aufgabe f. die 
Gegenwart dargestellt. 2. Aufl. Elberfeld, 
Schriftenverlag des Westdeutschen Jiing- 
lingsbundes. 1894. viiii456p. 8°. 3M. 

LEBENSORDNUNG u. geistliche Grundsitze 
f. christliche Téchter. 3. Aufl. Wien, H. 
Kirsch, 1895. 56 p. 8°. 

REGENERATION sociale et triomphe de Il’ 
Eglise. Saint-Amand, impr. Saint-Joseph, 
1894. 18 p. 18°. 

WIENER evangelische schriften. 

III. Die christlich-sociale Frage. 2 Vor- 
trige, v. Adf. Stécker. 1895. vii+29 p. —60M. 

STENDEL, Pfr. Frdr. Der religiése Jugend- 
unterricht. Auf Grund der neuesten wiss- 
enschaftl. Forsch. Heilbronn, Kielmann. 
eo. 

I. Die geschichtliche Grundlage. 
1. Die géttl. Offenbarg. im Alten Testa- 
ment. 1894. xi+79p. 1.25M. 

WACHTER, Andr. Die christliche Familie. 
Unterweisungs- u. Gebetbuch. Ravensburg, 
Dorn, 1895. xii+480 p. 16°. 1.80; 2.50; 2.80; 
3.40; 4.10; 4.20; 5.60M. 


3. The Church. 


a. American and English. 


DAWSON, J. The soul of the sermon and the 
personality of the preacher. Bradford, 
Brear, 1894. Net, 6s. 

EARLE, W. The reunion of Christendom in 
apostolic succession for the evangelisation of 
the world. Lond., Stock, 1895. 312 p. 8°. 
6s. 

JESSOPP, A. The trials of a country parson. 
Lond., Unwin, 1895. 310 p. 8°. 3s. 6d. 

LILIENTHAL, Hermann. Lent past and 
present. N. Y., Whittaker, 1895. 161 p. 
12°. Te. 

MILLS, W. Wirt. The best and proper bread 
for the blessed sacrament. Phil., McVey, 
1894 [1895]. 24p. Flex. cl., 10c.; pap., 5c. 

MILLS, W. Wirt. The altar server’s manual. 
Phil., McVey, 1894 [1895]. 88 p. 16°. Net, 
75e. 

PROTESTANT Episcopal church hymnal; rev. 
and enl. in accordance with the action of 
the general convention of the Protestant 





Episcopal Church in the United States of 
America in the year 1892; ed. by Rev. C. 
L. Hutchins. SBost., The Parish Choir [D. 
B. Updike], 1894. ¢. ’79-93. 484804 p. 4°. 
Flex. leath., $5. 

SHELDON, W. L. Children’s services, with 
hymns and songs; to which is added ethics 
for the young. 3rd ed. Lond., Unwin, 1894. 
32°. 1s. 


b. Other. 


ANALECTA hymnica medii aevi. Lpz., Reis- 
land. 8°. 

XIX. Hymni inediti. Liturgische Hymnen 
des Mittelalters aus Handschriften u. Wie- 
gendrucken. IV. Folge. 1895. 280 p. 9M. 

BAUMANN, Aug. Die lauretanische Litanei. 
Paderborn, Schéningh, 1895. 108 p. 12°. 
1.60; 2.60M. 

BEAUDOIRE, T. Musique pour la liturgie 
notée. Paris, Capiomont et Ce. 

Pt. 3. 1894. 77+92 p. 

COURS moyen d’histoire sainte pour l’en- 
seignement primaire. Tours, Mame, 1894. 
xii+112 p. 16°. 

DUPANLOUP. Manuel des catéchismes, ou 
Recueil de priéres, billets, cantiques, etc. 
Nouvelle éd. Tours, Mame. Paris, Mlle. 
Besserve, 1894. xiii468 p. 16°. 

GEISTLICHE Lieder. Sammlung der schén- 
sten Choriile u. geist]. Volkslieder. 2. Aufl. 
des Liederbiichleins. Kaiserslautern, 1895. 
iv+123 p. 8°. —60M. 

GESANGBUCH, evangelisches. Nach Zu- 
stimmg. der Provinzialsynode vom J. 1884 
zur Hinfiihrg. in der Prov. Brandenburg 
m. Genehmigg. des evangel. Oberkirchenrats 
hrsg. vom kénigl. Konsistorium. (Hoch-For- 
mat m. grosser Schrift.) Berl., Trowitzsch 
& Sohn, 1895. viiit855p. 8°. 1.50; —75; 
—90M. 

GESANG- U. GEBETBUCH f. hoéhere katho- 
lische Lehranstalten. Miinster, Aschen- 
dorff, 1894. vi+248 p. 12°. 1.20M. 

HAMMA, Fr. Adoremus. 100 cantica sacra 
ad 3 voces aequales (C. I, Il et A. vel T. I, 
II et B.) Op. 23. Metz, Hamma-Friedinger, 
1894. iv+208 p. 8°. 1.80M. 

KOEHLER, K. Lehrbuch des deutsch-evan- 
gelischen Kirchenrechts. Berl., Reuther & 
R., 1894. 8°. (Lehrb. d. prakt. Theol. VID). 

KUEMMERLE, 8. Ev. Kirchenmusik. 35. 
36. Lfg. 

MAURY. Essai sur JVéloquence. Angers, 
Burdin et Ce. Paris, Gautier, 1894. 32p. 
8°. —10f. 

MISSEL des Catacombes. Tours, Mame, 1894. 
514 p. 16°. 

OFFICIA defunctorum ex Rituali et Missali 
romano quod ad cantum attinet ad gregori- 
anam formam redacto. Paris, Levé; Pous- 
sielgue, 1894. 134p. 8°. 

PAROISSIEN romain, en latin et en francais. 
Trad. nouv. Tours, Mame, 1894. 512 p. 
82°. 
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PAROISSIEN romain. Tours, Mame, 1894. 
544 p. 16°. 

PETIT Paroissien romain (no 147). Tours, 
Mame, 1894. 320 p. 32°. 

RECUEIL de psaumes et cantiques a l’usage 
des Eglises réformées. Nancy et Paris, Ber- 
ger-Levrault, 1894. 465 p. 18°. 

VEREINIGUNG, liebevolle. Jesu Christi m. 
der Seele durch das hochwiirdigste Sacra- 
mente des Altars. Wien, H. Kirsch, 1895. 
Viii+146 p. 16°. —60M. 

WITTE, G. H. Choralbuch im Anschluss an 
das evangelische Gesangbuch f. Rheinland 
u. Westfalen f. Kirche, Schule u. Haus. 
Essen, Baedeker, 1895. xxiit138 p. 4°. 
5; 6M. 

4. Sermons. 


a. American and English. 


BELLETT, J. G. The Son of God. Lond, 
Simpkin, 1895. 150 p. 1s. 6d. (Sermons.) 

BREWSTER, C. B. The key of life. Lond., 
Skeffington, 1895. 90 p. 8°. 2s. 6d. (Ser- 
mons.) 

COOPER, T. J. Love’s unveiling, and other 
sermons. Lond., Skeffington, 1895. 152 p. 
8°. 3s. 6d. 

DEARDEN, H. W. Parochial sermons. 
Lond., Stock, 1895. 8°. 2s. 6d. 

HILEY, R. W. A year’s sermons. Lond, 
Longmans, 1895. 2v. 8°. & 6s. 

MOZLEY, J. B. Sermons, parochial and oc- 
casional. New ed. Lond., Longmans, 1895. 
346 p. 8°. 3s. 6d. 

PAGET, F. Studies in Christian character: 
sermons. Lond., Longmans, 1895. 296 p. 
8°. 6s. 6d. 

SIMMS, A. H. In the light of Christ: sermons. 
Lond., Skeffington, 1895. 180 p. 8°. 3s. 6d. 


b. Other. 


BRUECKNER, Bruno. Predigten, in der St. 
Nikolai-Kirche zu Berlin geh. Berl., Riihe, 
1894, 212 p. 8°. 

LUTHARDT, Chrph. Ernst. Predigten u. Be- 
trachtungen. Lpz., Dirffling & Franke, 1894. 
iv+180 p. 8°. 3; 420M. 

PLANUS. Allocutions et discours. Paris, 
Poussielgue, 1894 (1895). vit429 p. 18°. 

SCHAFFROTH, J. G. E. Wort zum Frieden. 
Predigten. Bern, Wyss, 1895. vi307p. 8°. 
3.40M. 

SKLENCZKA, Joh. B. M. Die Zeugen des 
Todes Jesu auf Golgotha. 7 Fastenpredig- 
ten. Wien, H. Kirsch, 1895. 79 p. 8°. 1M. 

STOECKER, A. Predigten. 5-10. Lfg. 

SUPPE, Ludw. Ed. Lass meinen Gang ge- 
wiss sein in Deinem Wort! 2. Aufl. 5.u. 
6. 1M. 

TRANZSCHEL, Frdr. Geo. BE. Wort zu seiner 
Zeit. Predigtsammlung. Lpz., Diirr’sche 
Buchh., 1894. 2211p. 8°. 3.50M. : 

ZADOG KAHN. Sermons et allocutions. 3¢ 
série. Paris, Durlacher, 1894. 391p. 18°. 
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5. Missions and Evangelism. 
a. American and English. 


BUTLER, W., D. D. The land of the Veda: 
being personal reminiscences of India, its 
people, religions, mythology, etc. New rev, 
ed. N. Y., Hunt & Eaton, 1895. c. ’94, 
575 p. 8°. $2. 

b. Other. 


AEBISCHER, H. Beitriige zur praktischen 
Theologie. Wie man die Seele rettet. Prak- 
tische Beispiele f, Seelsorger. Mainz, F. 
Kirchheim, 1895. i+203 p. 8°. 2.40M. 

ALMANACH des Missions franciscaines pour 
1895. Vanves, Gannereau, 1894. 116 p. 4° 

ELLIS, J. J. Vorwallen uit Moody’s leben. 
Amst.-Kaapstad, Dusseau, 1894. 4+165+4 p. 
8°. —95; 1.25f1. 

SCHLACHTER, F. D. L. Moody. Ein Leb- 
ensbild, nach engl. Quellen gezeichnet. Biel. 
Bern, 1894. 132 p. 8°. 

WURSTER, P. Die Lehre y. d. innern Mis- 
sion. Berl., Reuther & R., 18945. 8°, 
(Lehrb. d. prakt. Theol. VI.) 


V.—ENCYCLOPAEDIA. 
a. American and English. 


CALENDAR of the English church, 1895. 
Lond., Church Printing Co. 8°. 1s. 6d.; Is. 

DIOCESAN church calendar, &c., for 1895. 
Lond., Bemrose, 1895. 8°. 1s. 6d. 

EDDY, R. The Universalists’ register: giving 
statistics of the Universalist church and 
other denominational information, etc., for 
1895. No. 60. Bost., Universalist Pub. 
House, 1895. 114 p. 12°. Pap., net, 25c. 

LUTHERAN almanac and year-book for 1895. 
45th year. Phil., Lutheran Pub. Soc., 1895. 
12°. Pap., 10c. : 

NYE’S illustrated church annual, 1895. Lond., 
Simpkin, 1894. 8°. is. 


b. Other. 


KALENDARIUM facultatis theologicze Paris- 
iensis pro anno scholastico 189495. Paris, 
Levé, 1894. 28 p. 18°. 

KOLPINGS-KALENDER, neuer, f. das katho- 
lische Volk u. den katholischen Gesellen- 
Verein auf d. J. 1895. Kéln, Theissing, 
1894. 128 p. 8°. —50M. 

LE COURTIER. CMuvres posthumes de Mgr 
Le Courtier, ancien évéque de Montpellier, 
archevéque de Sébaste. Pub. par M. l’Abbé 
Grégoire. Evreux, Odieuvre. Paris, Féchoz 
et Ce, 1894. T. 2. 2v. 16°. 

NIETZSCHH’S Werke. 1. Abth. 2., 3., 7. u. 
8. Bd. Lpz., 1895. 

QUADRADO, J. M. Ensayos religiosos poli- 
ticos y literarios. 2ed. Palma de Mallorca, 
Amengual y Muntaner, 1894. 500p. 4°. 
5 pes. 
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ABBREVIATIONS USED IN THIS RECORD. 


Af. M. E.R. African M. E. Church Review. (Quarterly.) 

Bapt. Q. Baptist Quarterly Review. 

Bib. Sac. Bibliotheca Sacra. (Quarterly.) 

Bib. W. The Biblical World. 

Can.M.R, Canadian Methodist Review. (Bi-monthly.) 

Char. R. Charities Review. 

Chr. L. Christian Literature and Review of the 
Churches, 

Chr. T. Christian Thought. (Bi-monthly.) 

Ex. Expositor. 

Ex. T. Expository Times. 

Hom. R Homiletic Review. 

Kath. M Katholischen Missionen. 

Luth. C.R. Lutheran Church Review. 

Luth. Q Lutheran Quarterly. 

Meth. BR. Methodist Review. (Bi-monthly.) 


Meth. R. So. Methodist Review, South. (Quarterly ) 
Min. The Minster. 


Miss. H. Missionary Herald. 

Miss. R. Missionary Review. 

New Chr. Q. New Christian Quarterly. 
New W. The New World. (Quarterly.) 
Our D. Our Day. (Bi-monthly.) 
Prot. Ep. R. Protestant Episcopal Review. 
Pre. M. Preacher’s Magazine. 


Presb. Q. Presbyterian Quarterly. 
Presb.Ref.R. Presbyterian and Reformed Review. (Quar- 


terly. 
Ref Q. Reformed Quarterly Review. 
Think. The Thinker. 
Treas. The Treasury. 
Yale R. The Yale Review. (Quarterly.) 


Ja-January; F-February; Mr-March; Ap-April; My-May; Je-June; Jl-July; Ag-August; S-September ; O-Oc- 


tober; N-November ; D-December. 


Acts, two editions of, Professor F. Blass on the. 
(W. M. Ramsay) Ex.5 (F’95) 129-142. 

Ahaz, sun-dial of, Shadow reversed on the. (R. 
Balgarine) Hom.R.29 (F’95) 170-78. 
Arbitration, Industrial conciliation and. 

L. Gould) Yale R.3 (F’95) 376-407. 
Auricular confession and the English church. 
(T. T. Shore) Chr.L.12 (F’95) 210-18. 
Besant, Walter, a character study. 
ley) OurD.14 (F’95) 63-70. 
—— (D. Trelawney) Min.1 (Ja’95) 


British debts, Western posts and the. (A.C. 
McLaughlin) Yale R.3 (F’95) 408-424, 

Burns, Wm. C., pioneer evangelist to China, 
(J. G. Fagg) Miss.R.8 (F’95) 112-115. 

Capernaum mission. (A. B. Bruce) Pre.M.5 
(F’95) 49-56. 

Catbird: king of the brambles, (M. Thompson) 
Meth.R.So.40 (Ja’95) 291-99. 

Chalices, Pre-reformation. (W. J. Cripps) Min. 
1 (Ja'95) 84-92. 

China, Foreign missions and sociology. (A. H. 
Smith) Miss.R.8 (F"95) 85-89. 
China and Japan, War between. 

Miss. H.91 (F"95) 51-55. 
Christ, Person of: a problem in the philosophy 
a (A. M. Fairbairn) Ex.5 (F’95) 94- 


(E. R. 


(F. Hand- 


(H. Blodget) 


Christian liberty and church organization. (E. 
L. T, Blake) Meth.R.So.40 (Ja’95) 371-87. 

Christmas day, Centennial. S. W. Balch (Pre. 
M.5 (F’95) 91-93. 

Church of England, Inner life of the. (J. E. C. 
Welldon) Min.1 (Ja’95) 50-55. 

Class and Jabor misrepresentations, Popular and 
injurious. OurD.14 (F’95) 96-98. 

Classes, higher, Scriptural reference to the. 
(G. Reid) Miss.R.8 (F 95) 108-112. 

Cyrus and the return of the Jews. (W. H. 
Ward) Hom.R.29 (F'95) 121-23. 

a August (T. W. Davies) Ex.T.6 (F'95) 
2 4, 

Discipline, chapters vil. and vul., Work of the 
commission appointed to revise, and report 
of the committee of seven. (R. H. Mahon; 
P, Whitehead) Meth.R.So.40 (Ja’95) 300-20. 


Entertainments and entertainers. 
Min.1 (Ja’95) 75-83. 
Esther the queen. 
(F’95) 60-63. 
Ethics, Ministerial. 
(F’95) 64-68. 
Evans, James, missionary to the North Ameri- 
- a (E. R. Young) Miss.R.8 (F'95) 


Faith, Foresight of. (J. Watson) Ex.5 (F’95) 
118-29. 


(R. C. Grain 
(M. G. Pearse) Pre.M.5 


(C. B. Galloway) Pre.M.5 


Faith, Nature of, particularly in its relation to 
sight and reason. (J. W. Diggle) Ex.5 (F’95) 
143-55. 

Faith, What is the foundation of our? (G. 
Godet) Think.7 (F’95) 143-53. 

Faith work, Half century of. 
Miss.R.8 (F’95) 115-25. 

Farmer in American politics. 
R.3 (F’95) 369-75. 

Formosa, Missionary success in. 
son) Miss.R.8 (F’95) 125. 

Froude, James Anthony. (A. Ireland) Chr.L. 
12 (F’95) 203-10, 

Higher criticism. 
(Ja’95) 321-32. 

Higher critics, Fallacies of. 
Hom.R.29 (F’95) 99-106. 

Highland ministers. (D. Sutherland) Treas.12 
(£’95) 868-69. 

Hilo, Pentecost at. 
(F’95) 81-84. 

History and political science, Study of, for 
southern youths. (J.S. Bassett) Meth.R.So. 
40 (Ja’95) 333-42. 

Holmes, Oliver Wendell. (W. M. Baskervill) 
Meth.R.So.40 (Ja'95) 343-56. 

Invisible, Seeing the, by love. 
Canterbury) Min.1 (Ja’95) 7-8. 

Japan, China and, War between. 
Miss. H.91 (F’95) 51-55. 

Japan, Old. (J. C. C. Newton) Meth.R.So0.40 
(Ja’95) 357-70. 

Japan, Triumph of. 

1 


(A. T. Pierson 
(J. Macy) Yale 


(A. C. Jamie- 


(W. F. Tillett) Meth.R.So.40 
(W. H. Green) 


(A. T. Pierson) Miss.R.8 


(Archbishop of 


(H. Blodget) 


(E. Arnold) Min.1 (Ja’95) 


















































Jeremiah and his message. (J. Stalker) Ex.5 
(F°95) 108-118. 

Joel: the locusts. (G. G. Cameron) Think.7 
(F’95) 122-25. 

John III. 13, Is the last clause of, genuine? 
(A. Welch) Think.7 (F’95) 109-16. 

Joy, Spiritual. (W. W. Wakefield) Min.1 (F'95) 
134-37. 


Kingdom of Heaven, like unto leaven. (R. S. 
Storrs) Treas.12 (F’95) 815-29. 


Kingsley, Charles. (F. H. Woods) Chr.L.12 
(F'95) 200-03. 

Lad-tsé, Chinese philosopher. (V. von Strauss) 
Miss.R.8 (F’95) 94-102. 

Laymen, House of. (Earl of Selborne) Min.1 
(F'95) 158-64. 


Lesseps, Owen and. (J. Fowler) Min.1 (F’95) 
117-33. 


Lite, Higher. (T. L. Cuyler) Chr.L.12 (F’95 
oe ( y (F°95) 


Life, Inequalities of. (R. Thomas) Chr.L.12 
(F°95) 218-223. 


London toilers, Little. (Lady Jeune) Min.1 
(F’95) 189-97. 

Make the men sit down. (P. Brooks) Chr.L.12 
(F’95) 282-33. 


Malta—historical and social. (D. Trelawney) 
Min.1 (F’95) 165-76. 

Methodism, Twodecadesof. (A.D. Vail) Treas. 
12 (F'95) 853-63. 

Missionary ambitions, Three. (A. J. Gordon) 
Miss.R.8 (F’95) 89-94. 

Moses, Socialism of. (T. S. Potwin) Yale.R.3 
(F'95) 425-34. 

Nardé and its cathedral. (Lord Stanmore) Min. 
1 (F’95) 177-86. 

Neesima, Joseph, and the Doshisha. Miss.H.91 
(F’95) 49-51. 

Othniel. (W. J. Deane) Think.7 (F’95) 117-22. 

Owen and Lesseps. (J. Fowler) Min.1 (F’95) 
117-33. 

Painters, Two saintly. (F. W. Farrar) Min.1 
(F’95) 145-57. 

Pentecost at Hilo. (A. F. Pierson) Miss.R.8 
(F95) 81-84. 

Prophecy, Hebrew, and modern criticism. (F. 
H. Woods) Ex.T.6 (F’95) 214-19. 

Prophetic literature, Problems of the. (T. K. 
Cheyne) Ex.5 (F’95) 81-93. 

Providence and grace, Divine order of. (H. 
Macmillan) Think.7 (F’95) 126-35. 

Psychical research, Drift of. (F. W. H. My- 
ers) Our.D.14 (F’95) 91-96. 

Readers. (G. A. Spottiswoode) Min.1 (Ja’95) 
29-34. 

Romans, Epistle to the, Theology of the. (A. 
C. Headlam) Ex.T.6 (F’95) 206-08. 

Scholar, Empowered. (M. E. Gates) Pre.M.5 
(F’95) 93-95. 

Science, Minister’s study of. (H. E. Warner) 
Hom.R.29 (F’95) 111-17. 

Scripture, Twenty misused texts of. (M. D.) Ex. 
T.6 (F’95) 200-01. 

Septuagint and the Massoretic text. (W. E. 
Barnes) Ex.T.6 (F"95) 223-25. 

Sermons, Some practical thoughts on compos- 
ing. (G. Alexander) Hom.R.29(F’95) 117-21. _ 

Shansi mission. Medical work in the. (I. J. At- 

wood) Miss. H.91 (F’95) 55-57. 
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Social evolution. (W. W. McLane) Hom.R.29 
(F’95) 106-11. 

Social problem. (J. H. W. Stuckenberg) Hom. 
R.29 (F’95) 173-75. 

Sorrow, Hygiene of. Chr.L.12 (F'95) 233-384. 

Stone, Rev. Dr., How the, bettered his situation. 
(L. W. Bacon) Chr.L.12 (F’95) 193-200. 

Summers, Thomas Osmond. (J. J. Tigert) 
Meth.R.So.40 (Ja’95) 388-98. 

Sun-dial of Abad, Shadow reversed on the. (R. 
Balgarme) Hom.R.29 (F’95) 170-73. 

a problem. (A. Wright) Think.7 (F’95) 


Syriac gospels, Sinaitic palimpest of the. (F. 
W. Farrar) Chr.L.12 (F’95) 224-31. 

Taxation, Recent reforms in. (E. R, A. Selig- 
man) YaleR.3 (F'95) 352-68. 

Temple beauty, Uses of. (D. Gregg) Treas.12 

- ‘ F’95) 830-37. 
eology, Logic of contemporary. (R. M. 
Wenle ) Think.” (F°95) 135-438. oe 

== - engineering. (B. Baker) Min.1 (Ja’95) 

—49. 

Within and without. (W. L. Watkinson) Pre, 
M.5 (F’95) 56-60. 

Zechariah, Parables of. (J. Stalker) Ex.T.6 
(F’95) 232-35. 





CONTENTS OF RELIGIOUS PERI- 
ODICALS. 


Christian Literature. 
New York, February, 1895. 


How the Rev. Dr. Stone bettered his situation. 

Christian teachers of the nineteenth century. 
Chas. Kingsley. 

Recollections of James Anthony Froude. 

Auricular confession and the English church. 

Inequalities of life. 

Higher life. : 

Sinaitic palimpsest of the Syriac gospels. 

Make the men sit down. 

Hygiene of sorrow. 


The Expositor. 
London, February, 1895. 


Problems of the prophetic literature. 

Person of Christ: a problem in the philosophy 
of religion. 

Jeremiah and his message. 

Foresight of faith. 

Professor F. Blass on the two editions of Acts. 

Of the nature of faith, particularly in its rela- 
tion to sight and reason. 


The Expository Times. 
Edinburgh, February, 1895. 


Twenty misused texts of Scripture. 
August Dillmann. 

Theology of the Epistle to the Romans. 
Hebrew prophecy and modern criticism, 
Septuagint and the Massoretic text. 
Parables of Zechariah. 


Homiletic Review. 
New York, February, 1895. 


Fallacies of higher critics. 

Social evolution. 

Minister’s study of science. 

Some practical thoughts on composing sermons. 
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Cyrus and the return of the Jews. 
Shadow reversed on the sun-dial of Ahaz. 
Social problem. 


Methodist Review. 
Nashville, January-February, 1895. 


King of the Brambles. 

Word of the commission. 

Report of the committee of seven. 

Higher criticism. 

Study of history and science for southern 
youths. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

Old Japan. 

Christian liberty and church organization. 

Thomas Osmond Summers. 


The Minster. 
London, January, 1895. 


Seeing the Invisible by love. 
Triumph of Japan. 

Perfidy of Col. Chawler. 

Readers. 

War and engineering. 

Inner life of the Church of England. 
Bishopthorpe. 

Entertainments and entertainers. 
Pre-reformation chalices. 


The Minster. 
London, February, 1895. 


Owen and Lesseps. 
Spiritual joy. 

Two saintly painters. 
House of laymen. 
Malta-historical and social. 
Nardé—and its cathedral. 
Little London toilers. 


The Missionary Herald. 
Boston, February, 1895, 


Joseph Neesima and the Doshisha. 
War between China and Japan. 
Medical work in the Shansi mission. 


The Missionary Review. 
New York, February, 1895. 


Pentecost at Hilo. 

Foreign missions and sociology in China. 

Three missionary ambitions. 

Chinese philosopher, La6-tsé. 

James Evans, missionary to the North Amer- 
ican Indians. 

Scriptural reference to the higher classes. 

Wm. C. Burns, pioneer evangelist to China. 

Half century of faith works. 

Missionary success in Formosa. 


Our Day. 
Springfield, O., February, 1895. 


Walter Besant—a character study. 

Drift of psychical research. 

Popular and injurious class and labor misrep- 
resentations. 


Preacher’s Magazine. 
New York, February, 1895. 


Capernaum Mission. 
Within and without. 
Esther the queen. 
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Ministerial ethics. 

Centennial Christmas day. 

Empowered scholar. 


The Thinker. 
New York, February, 1895. 


Synoptic problem. 

Is the last clause of John III. 13 genuine ? 
Othniel. 

Joel: the locusts. 

Divine order of providence and grace. 
Logic of contemporary theology. 

What is the foundation of our faith? 


The Treasury. 
New York, February, 1895. 


Kingdom of Heaven, like unto leaven. 
Uses of temple beauty. 

Two decades of Methodism. 

Highland ministers. 


The Yale Review. 
New Haven, February, 1895. 
Recent reforms in taxation. 
Farmer in American politics. 
Industrial conciliation and arbitration. 


Western posts and the British debts. 
Socialism of Moses. 





MAGAZINES. 


MARCH CENTURY contains : *‘ Life of Napoleon 
Bonaparte,” W. M. Sloane; ‘‘ Katahdin,” W. P. 
Foster ; ‘‘ Eugéne Ysaye,” H. E. Krehbiel ; ‘‘ An 
Errant Wooing,” Mrs. Burton Harrison ; ‘‘ Her- 
mann von Helmholtz,” T.C. Martin; ‘‘ The Horse- 
Market,” H. C. Merwin; ‘‘ Pieter de Hooch,” T. 
Cole; ‘‘Casa Braccio,” F. Marion Crawford ; 
“Cheating at Letters,’ H.C. Bunner; ‘Two 
War-Time Conventions,” Noah Brooks; ‘ Be- 
yond the Adriatic,” H. W. Preston; ‘‘Jean 
Carriés,”” Emile Hovelaque; ‘“‘A Vital Ques- 
tion,” G. A. Hibbard; “‘ Blackmail as a Heri- 
tage,” C. C. Buel. 


HaRPER’s for March contains : ‘‘ Fox-Hunting 
in the United States,” Caspar W. Whitney ; “A 
Californian,” Geraldine Bonner; ‘The Trial 
Trip of aCruiser,” William Floyd Sicard ; ‘“‘ The 
Second Missouri Compromise,” Owen Wister ; 
“The Literary Landmarks of Jerusalem,” 
Laurence Hutton; “‘ Fame’s Little Day,” Sarah 
Orne Jewett; ‘‘Hearts Insurgent,” Thomas 
Hardy; ‘‘The New York Common Schools,” 
Stephen N. Olin; ‘‘ An Every-day Affair,” Olga 
Flinch ; ‘‘ The Princess Aline,” Richard Harding 
Davis; ‘‘The Industrial Region of Northern 
Alabama, Tennessee, and Georgia,” Julian 
Ralph; ‘‘The American Academy at Rome,” 
Royal Cortissoz; ‘‘ Heredity,” St. George Mi- 
vart. 


THE contents of LIpPINcoTT’s MAGAZINE for 
March are: ‘‘A Tame Surrender,” Captain 
Charles King; ‘‘A Glimpse of Cuba,” James 
Knapp Reeve; ‘‘The Luck of the Atkinses,” 
Margaret B. Yeates ; ‘‘ Furs in Russia,” Isabel 
F, Hapgood ; ‘Electric Locomotives on Steam 
Roads,” George J. Varney ; ‘ A Youthful Remi- 
niscence,” Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen; ‘ Fulfil- 
ment,” Elizabeth Knowlton Carter; ‘The 
Story of the Gravels,” Harvey B. Bashore ; “‘ A 
Question of Costume,” W. D. McCrackan; ‘One 
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of the ‘Wanted,’” B. B.; “The Artist's Com- 
ensations,” William Cranston Lawton; ‘An 
pen Letter,” C. W. Lucas. 


McC.iure’s MAGAZINE for March contains: 
**An Ocean Flyer;” ‘The Lord of Chateau 
Noir,” A. Conan Doyle; ‘‘F. Marion Crawford : 
A Conversation,” Recorded by Robert Bridges ; 
** Napoleon Bonaparte,” Ida M. Tarbell; “An 
Alpine Pass on Ski,” A. Conan Doyle; ‘La 
Toussaint,” Stanley J. Weyman; ‘‘ The New 
Treatment of Diphtheria,” Hermann M. Biggs; 
$s Diphtheria Anti-Toxine—Its Production,” 
William H. Park; ‘‘The Lord’s Day,” Wm. E. 
Gladstone; ‘‘Human Documents;” ‘A Bliz- 
zard,” Mrs. E. V. Wilson. 


SCRIBNER'’S MaGAzinE for March contains: 
“‘ A History of the Last Quarter-Century in the 
United States,” E. Benj. Andrews; ‘“‘ American 
Wood-Engravers,” F. 8. King; ‘A Circle in 
the Water,” Chapters I.-IV.,” W. D. Howells ; 
**Three Sonnets,” Wm. Morton Fullerton; 
**Hughey,”’ Rhodes Macknight; ‘* Bedding- 
Plants,” Samuel Persons, Jr.; ‘‘ Land-Locked,” 
Charles Buxton Going ; ‘‘ When Slavery Went 
Out of Politics,’ Noah Brooks; ‘‘Thoreau’s 
Poems of Nature,” F. B. Sanborn ; “ Revenge,” 
Abbe Carter Goodloe ; ‘‘ Sunshine and Shadow,” 
J. Russell Taylor; ‘‘The Amazing Marriage,” 
Chapters IX.-XII., George Meredith; ‘The 
Last Prayer,” William Wilfred Campbell ; ‘‘ Or- 
chestral Conducting and Conductors,” William 
F, Apthorp. 


NOTES. 


The Reminiscences of the Dean of Salisbury 
are on the eve of publication by Mr. Edward 
Arnold, Dean Boyle's father was Lord Justice 
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General of Scotland, and a close friend of Sir 
Walter Scott, Dr. Chalmers, Dean Ramsay, 
Professor Wilson, Jeffrey, and the other wale 
known members of the distinguished literary 
society of Edinburgh of that day. Later on 
Dean Boyle was intimately acquainted with the 
best of his own contemporaries, including Dean 
Stanley, Thackeray, and many more. 


Messrs. T. AND T. CLARK will shortly publish 
a work by the Rev. H. A. Kennedy, of Callan. 
der, on the Source of New Testament Greek, 
The book is a study in Biblical Greek, attempt- 
ing to estimate the influence of the Septuagint 
on the New Testament vocabulary. 


SEVERAL foreign Protestant papers have been 
discussing the exact locality of Calvin’s house 
in Geneva. The Semaine Réligieuse of Geneva 
says: ‘‘It is a fact that both the houses in 
which Calvin lived in the street now named 
after him, the house de Boumont and the house 
de Freneville, were removed at the beginning 
of the 18th century, and the buildings which 
have replaced them are identical only in site 
with the original houses. One of the two houses 
is now occupied by a Protestant family; the 
other, after belonging for some time to the sisters 
of St. Vincent de Paul, is now the property of 
the State. The portraits, manuscripts, books, 
and other relics of the Reformer are disposed in 
the hall ‘ Ami Lullin,’ the council chambers, and 
other places in the town.” 


AMONG the publications soon to be issued by 
the Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons, are ‘“‘ The 
United Church of the United States,” by Prof. 
Charles W. Shields; and ‘‘ Letters of a Bavi- 
tone,” by the American baritone, Francis 
Walker. 





CHRONICLE, OBITUARY, AND CALENDAR. 


COMPILED BY THE REV. 


CHRONICLE. 
(Closes on the 15th.) 


Jan. 10-13.—Eighth annual convention of the 
Church Students’ Missionary Association, in 
Seabury Divinity School, Faribault, Minn. 


Jan. 15.—Services in London commemorating 
the Centenary of the Founding of the London 
Missionary Society. 


Jan. 18.—Annual meeting of the American 
Branch of the Evangelical Alliance, in New 
York City. 


Jan. 21.—Twentieth Birthday Celebration of 
the Woman’s Board of Foreign Missions of 
the Reformed Church in America, in New 
York City. 


Jan. 22.—Meeting in commemoration of the 
Fifth Anniversary of the Organization of the 
Non-Partisan National Woman’s Christian 
Union, in Philadelphia. 


Jan. 23.—Thirteenth Annual Meeting of the 
Church Temperance Society, in New York 
City. 


GEO. W. GILMORE, A.M. 


Jan. 28.—Annual Meeting of the members of 
the Lutheran Mission and Church Extension 
Society, in Philadelphia. 


Feb. 3.—Missionary Day of the United Societies 
of Christian Endeavor. 


Feb. 7-10.—Convention of the Brotherhood of 
St. Andrew in the Dominion of Canada. 


Eighth Annual Convention of the Central Dis- 
trict of the American Inter-Seminary Mis- 
sionary Alliance, at Hamilton, N. Y. 


The Rev. Professor Rentoul, D.D., of Ormond 
Theological College, Melbourne, has been 
elected Moderator of the General Assembly 
of the Presbyterian Church of Victoria. 


The Rev. Leroy Stephens, D.D., has accepted 
the Secretaryship of the Pennsylvania Bap- 
tist Educational Society. 


EPISCOPALIAN AND ANGLICAN. 


Bishop William Morris Barker, of Western Colo- 
rado, has accepted the Bishopric of Olympia, 
Wash., to which he was appointed by the 
House of Bishops a few months ago. 


The Rev. John White, warden of Faribault 
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Divinity School, has been elected Bishop of 
Indiana. - 


The Rev. BE. A. Anderson, New South Wales, 
has accepted the Bishopric of Riverina, ren- 
dered vacant by the death of the Rt. Rev. 
Sydney Linton, D.D. 


Archdeacon Gaul, of Kimberley, South Africa, 
has accepted the Bishopric of Mashonaland. 


ROMAN CATHOLIC. 


Cardinal Sarto, formerly Bishop of Mantua, has 
been appointed Archbishop of Venice (former- 
ly a patriarchate). This ends a controversy 
of four years between the Pope and the Italian 
government as to the right to ‘‘ present” the 
see. The conclusion is in favor of the govern- 
ment. 


Bishop Marty has been transferred from Sioux 
Falls, S. D., to St. Cloud, Minn. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


Rev. W. T. Hall, D.D., of Lynchburg, Va., has 
been elected to succeed Rev. J. L. Girardeau, 
D.D., LL.D., as Professor of Didactic and 
Polemic Theology in Columbia Theological 
Seminary. Dr. Hall has accepted. 


The Rev. N. M. Steffens, D.D., of the Western 
Theological Seminary at Holland, Mich., has 
accepted the Professorship of Theology in the 
German Presbyterian Theological School of 
the Northwest, at Dubuque, Ia. 


Prof. F. W. Stellhorn, theological professor at 
Columbus, O., editor of the Kirchenzeitung 
and the Theologische Zeitblaetter, has been 
elected President of Capital University. 


Bishop Blyth has received the firman from Con- 
stantinople sanctioning the erection of a 
College at Jerusalem under the auspices of 
the Church of England. 


OBITUARY. 


Blakeney, Venerable John Edward (Anglican), 
D.D. (Trinity College, Dublin, 1879), in Shef- 
field, England, Jan. 12, aged'70. He was ed- 
ucated at Trinity College, Dublin, graduating 
B. A., 1848, M. A., 1855, and taking the de- 
grees of B.D. and D.D., 1879; he was curate 
of Idle, 1849-1852; served at Claughton, 
Birkenhead, 1852-1860 ; became incumbent of 
St. Paul's, Sheffield, 1860, where his work was 
warmly appreciated and richly rewarded; 
was made Prebendary of Husthwaite, York 
Cathedral, 1875; was appointed vicar of 
Sheffield, 1877, and became Rural Dean the 
same year. Thus for thirty years he served 
in the immediate vicinity of Sheffield. 


Burton, Rev. Lewis (Protestant Episcopal), 
D.D. (Kenyon College, 1868), in Cleveland, O., 
Oct. 9, aged 80. He was graduated from Al- 
legheny College, 1837; was ordained deacon, 

847, and priest, 1848; became rector of St. 
John’s Church, Cleveland, 1847, of St. Mark’s 
and All Saints’ Churches, the same city, 1871 ; 
resigned from All Saints’ Church, 1875; be- 
came rector of Ascension Church, Cleveland, 
1881, carrying on St. Mark’s work at the same 
time; resigned St. Mark s, rectorship and was 
made rector emeritus, 1887. He served many 
terms as a trustee of Kenyon College and the 
Theological Seminary of Ohio, did duty on 
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the Missionary Committee and Standing Com- 
mittee of the diocese, and twice represented 
the diocese in the General Convention. His 
lifework in the city of Cleveland was effec- 
tive, and his devotion to duty was at all 
times warmly appreciated. 

The following has been prepared as the in- 
scription for his monument: ‘Rev. Lewis 
Burton, D.D. Born July 3, 1815. Died Oct. 
9th, 1894, A minister of Christ for 57 years, 
47 of which were spent as a clergyman of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in Cleveland, 
Ohio. During this time he was Rector of St. 
Johr’s Church for 24 years, Founder and Rec- 
tor of All Saints’ and St. Mark’s Parishes, 
and Rector of the Church of the Ascension. 
At his death he was Rector Emeritus of St, 
Mark’s Church.” 

He was revered by the community, beloved 
by his parishioners. ‘‘ steadfast in the faith,” 
‘* faithful unto death.” 


Coxe, Rev. Samuel Hanson (Protestant Epis- 


copal), D.D., at Utica, N. Y., Jan. 16, aged 75. 
He was the second son of the Rev.S. H. Coxe, 
a famous Presbyterian pastor of New York 
City, and brother of Bishop A. C. Coxe, of 
New York. He was ordained to the priest- 
hood in 1844; became rector of St. Peter’s, 
Auburn, N. Y., the same year ; was called to 
Utica in 1857, where he was for twenty years 
rector of Trinity Church. 


Gordon, Rev. Adoniram Judson (Baptist), 


D.D. (Brown University, 1877), in Boston, 
Feb. 2, aged 59. He was graduated from 
Brown University, 1860, and Newton Theo- 
logical Seminary, 1863; took charge of the 
Church at Jamaica Plain, 1863; accepted a 
call to the Clarendon Street Church, Boston, 
1869, with which Church he labored till his 
death. He was widely known as one of the 
editors of the Missionary Review of the 
World, asa hymn-writer, as an author, and 
as a philanthropist, He was author of ‘‘In 
Christ,” ‘‘Grace and Glory,” ‘‘ The Twofold 
Life,” and many other works, the best known 
of which is ‘‘ The Holy Spirit in Missions.” 
He founded a missionary training school for 
educating home and foreign missionaries and 
pastors’ assistants, took deep interest in Mr. 
Moody’s schools, and was a stanch supporter 
of the Industrial Home (for inebriates) on 
Davis Street, Boston. 


Harper, Rev. Hugo Daniel (Anglican), D.D., in 


Cambridge, England, Jan. 8. He studied first 
at Cambridge, afterwards at Jesus College, 
Oxford, was there elected a scholar and sub- 
sequently a fellow; was graduated in 1844; 
was ordained deacon, 1846; became head- 
master of Cowbridge Grammar School, 1847, 
and of Sherborne School, 1851; was elected 
Principal of Jesus College, Oxford, 1877; he 
occupied a stall as Prebendary of Salisbury 
Cathedral, 1871-1882 ; and held the living of 
Besselsleigh, Berkshire, 1882-1893. 


May, Rev. Michael (Roman Catholic), in Brook- 


lyn, N. Y., Feb. 11, aged 69: He was educated 
for the priesthood in a Bavarian University; 
was ordained by Bishop Ridel of Ratisbon, 
Germany, 1851; came to the United States, 
1858; became assistant pastor of the Church 
of the Most Holy Trinity, 1854, and pastor, 
1861; was very active from that time on in 
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founding churches in the city of his adoption; 
built the present Church of the Most Holy 
Trinity, 1882-1885 ; was appointed Vicar-Gen- 
eral of the German portion of the diocese, 
1875; was made Monsignor by the Pope, 1893; 
and during the sickness of Bishop Loughlin 
administered the affairs of the diocese with 
great discretion. 


Schauffler, Mrs. Mary Reynolds (Congrega- 
tionalist Missionary), at Rochelle, N. 7 die. 
10, aged 93. Mrs. Schauffler was the first 
single lady missionary sent out from this 
country, sailing in 1828 under the auspices of 
the American Board to Greece; she found 
that country as ote too unsettled for work, 
and went on to Smyrna, where she settled 

‘down to labor. She there conducted various 
departments of missionary work, especially 
founding a large school for girls. She mar- 
ried, in 1834, the Rev. Dr. W. G. Schauffler, 
one of the first three American missionaries 
to Turkey. For almost forty years the home 
of the Schaufflers, at Bebek on the Bosphorus, 
was a centre of Christian work. She had 
been a widow since 1883, and she leaves be- 
hind her four sons, all of them noted in their 
several lines of work. 


Stockmeyer, Immanuel (Swiss Protestant), 
Th.D., in Basle, Nov. 15, aged 80. He studied 
at Erlangen and Berlin, 1832-1836; became 
—— at Oltingen, Baselland, 1841, and at 

asle, 1846, being Antistes, 1871; was made 
ordinary professor of Theology at Basle, 1876. 
He had published in German ‘‘ Jesus Christ, 
the same yesterday, to-day, and forever,” 
Commentary on ‘‘ The Epistle of St. James,” 
*‘ The Structure of 1st John,” and other works. 


Taylor, Rev. William Mackergo (Congrega- 
tionalist), D.D. (Yale College, Amherst Col- 
lege, 1872), LL. D. (College of New Jersey, 
1883), in New York City, Feb. 8, aged 66. He 
was born in Scotland, was graduated from the 
University of Glasgow, 1849, and from the 
United Presbyterian Theological Seminary at 
Edinburgh, 1852; became pastor of the United 
Presbyterian Church at Kilmaurs, Scotland, 
1853; of Derby Road Church, Liverpool, Eng- 
land, 1855; and of the (Congregationalist) 
Broadway Tabernacle, New York City, 1872, 
retiring from the pastorate in 1891. He pub- 
lished many volumes, most of them series of 
sermons on Bible heroes—Moses, David, 
Joseph, Peter, Paul, besides other works, such 
as the Princeton! Lectures, ‘‘The Gospel Mir- 
acles in their Relation to Christ and Christi- 
anity,” and “‘ John Knox, a Biography.” 


Willing, Rev. William C. (Methodist Episco- 
pal), D.D., at Margaretville, N. Y., Dec. 11, 
1894, aged 66. He first studied law, and took 
his degree, but in 1853 decided to enter the 
ministry. From that time on the following 
are his successive appointments: Genesee 
Conference, 1853, Centerville, Spencerport, 
Scottsville, Warsaw, Olean; Rock River Con- 
ference, 1860, Mendota, Princeton, Freeport, 
Aurora, Rockford District, Joliet District, 
Oakland Church, Chicago District; Secretary 
of the Chicago Church Extension and Cit 
Missionary Society, Halstead Street Churc 
and Missions, Freeport District; New York 
Conference, 1889 and 1890, Jane Street; 1891= 
1893, Twenty-fourth Street; 1894, Griffin’s 
Corners, N. Y. 
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Fifteen years of his ministry were spent 
in the presiding eldership ; he also served as 
— of History and Civil Polity in Illinois 

esleyan University, and as corresponding 
eran sec the City Mission and Church Ex- 
tension Society of Chicago. 

Blew, Rev. Wm. John (Anglican), M.A., in 
England, aged 86. He had been in the minis- 
try sixty-three years, and was connected with 
the High Church movement, and was also an 
authority in Hymnology. 


Buchanan, Rev. Edward Young (Protestant 


Episcopal), D.D., in Philadelphia, Jan. 20 
aged 3. : . ‘ 

Desprez, Julien Florian Felix, Cardinal Arch- 
bishop of Toulouse, in Toulouse, Jan. 21, aged 

Fackler, Rev. David Morris (Protestant Episco- 
pal), D.D., in New York City, Jan. 17, aged 84, 

Garland, Rev. W. L., ex-Chancellor of Vander- 
bilt University, in Nashville, Feb. 12, aged 85. 

Graves, Rev. Samuel (Baptist), D.D., at Grand 
Rapids, Mich., Jan. 20, aged 75. He had served 
as professor of Greek at Kalamazoo College, 
and as president of the Baptist Seminary, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Harper, Rev. H. D. (Anglican), Principal of 
Jesus College, Oxford, Eng., Jan. 8 

Hibbard, Rev. Freeborn Garrettson, D.D., at 
Clifton Springs, N.Y., aged 83. 

Hooper, Rev. Richard (Anglican), at Upton, 
Berkshire, England, aged 73. He was active 
in the literary world, edited Chapman’s 
Homer, Chilcot on Evil Thoughts, Sandys’ 
Poetical Works, and wrote a Life of Dryden, 
etc. 

Hopper, Rev. J. E. (Baptist), D.D., in St. John, 
N. B., Jan. 12, aged 54. Dr. Hopper was a 
well-known educator. 

Long, Rev. Walter R. (Presbyterian), in New 
York City, Jan. 5, aged 84. 

Love, Rev. Horace L. (Baptist), D.D., in Baby- 
lon, L.I., Jan. 19, aged 88. 

Lundie, Rev. R. H. (English Presbyterian), 
D.D. (University of Edinburgh, 1890), in Liv- 
erpool, England, aged 70. 

Orr, Rev. John H. (Irish Presbyterian), D.D., 
clerk and ex-moderator of the General As- 
sembly of the Irish Presbyterian Church, in 
Antrim, Jan. 23, aged 69. 

Waddell, Rev. John Newton (Southern Presby- 
terian), D.D., at Birmingham Ala., Jan. 9. 
He had been professor in the University of 
Mississippi and in La Grange College, Tenn., 
and for twenty-one years was Secretary of the 
Board of Ministerial Education of the South- 
ern Presbyterian Church. 

Watson, Rev. Samuel (Methodist Episcopal), 
D.D., in Memphis, Jan. 20, aged 82. 

CALENDAR. 

March 7-8.—Convention of college men and all 
interested in education, in Chicago. 

March 7-10.—Eighth annual National Deaconess 
Conference, in New York City. 

March 21-27.—Convention of the Society of 
Christian Workers, in Philadelphia. 

April 21.—Observance of Founder’s Day by the 
Young People’s Baptist Union, all over the 
United States. 
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